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Beginning reading can be a rich experience in individualized instruction. 
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Teaching the Individual 


MOST persons with even limited ex- 
perience with children and youth will 
agree that each differs in some measure 
from every other. The research data 
attesting to the fact are imposing and 
convincing. However, even if these data 
did not exist, the harried mother, trying 
to cope with the problems, desires and 
needs of her three or four children, 
would need no convincing of the unique 
nature of each. Nor would the elemen- 
tary school teacher, facing each day 25 or 
30 children and recognizing her respon- 
sibility for the learning and behavior 
of each, demand proof that differences 
exist among children. 


Children Differ 


Children differ in a multitude of ways. 
However, for purposes of reinforcing the 
theme of this editorial, it may be worth- 
while to review briefly some of the areas 
of difference among children. 

Perhaps the most prominent difference 
is that of sex. In addition to the obvious 
physical differences, it is generally rec- 
ognized that girls, in a. wide variety of 
ways, mature earlier than boys. For 
example, they mature earlier than boys 
in total physical development and de- 
velop an interest in the opposite sex 
at an age when most boys are primarily 
concerned with sports and outdoor life. 
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Though evidence exists that sex dif- 
ferences are sometimes overemphasized, 
the fact remains that such differences 
have real significance in the learning 
situation for the individual child. Girls 
tend to be almost a year ahead of boys 
in total maturity when they enter school, 
and most girls gain another year in 
maturity by the age of 13 or 14. 
Children also differ in intelligence. 
Although much remains to be learned 
about the exact nature of intelligence, 
for practical purposes anyone dealing 
with children recognizes that some chil- 
dren react more quickly, learn more 
rapidly and seem to understand more 
thoroughly than others. Recognition that 
children of the same chronological age 
will vary widely in mental age is wide- 
spread. Acceptance of the reality that 
this has implications for teaching and 
learning is, however, less general. 
Children differ in cultural background. 
In a nation such as the United States, 
made up of a wide diversity of races, 
nationalities and religions, cultural diver- 
sity is as. real as St. Louis. The farm 
boy from Nebraska, the girl from West- 
chester, the child from the heavily in- 
dustrialized Gary are culturally differ- 
ent and that fact has bearing on the 
way that they learn and the way in which 
they may best be taught. Religious dif- 
ferences, social-class differences, ethnic 
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differences, race differences and almost 
limitless combinations and mixtures of 
these differences affect the teaching- 
learning situation in almost any class- 
room in the United States. 

Children are different in state of 
health, both physical and mental. This 
statement seems so obvious—indeed so 
trite—as to be hardly worth writing. 
And yet, what significance it has for 
teaching and for learning! Except in 
terms of understanding the individual 
child, how can the effect of chronic 
illness upon learning be assessed? Can 
the heartsick child from the broken 
home react to a classroom situation in 
the same way as the happy youngster 
from a “normal” home? Who can meas- 
ure the cumulative effect of regular frus- 
tration upon a child’s readiness to learn? 

It would be possible to go on for many 
pages detailing the differences that exist 
among children. However, as was stated 
earlier, the case hardly needs proving. 
Children are different and most people 
recognize the fact. 


Putting Difference To Work 


What difference does such recogni- 
tion make in the teaching-learning situ- 
ation in the American classroom? Un- 
fortunately, in many—perhaps most—it 
makes little or no difference. Day after 
day, week after week in many class- 
rooms children are “taught” as if they 
were all exactly alike. All receive the 
same assignments. All are measured by 
the same standards. If the teacher hap- 
pens to be kind of heart, she may say, 
“Johnny has an I.Q. of only 90. He can- 
not be expected to do as well as the 
others. Even though he hasn’t earned 
it, Pll give him a D because he tried.” 

Perhaps it actually never occurred to 
the teacher that Johnny should not have 
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had the same assignments, been taught 
by the same methods or had his work 
measured by the same standards as his 
classmates. Or perhaps the teacher did 
recognize the need for dealing with 
Johnny differently, but drew back be- 
cause “I can’t possibly prepare individ- 
ual lessons for 30 children—I don’t have 
the time,” or “I know I should teach 
each child as an individual, but I don't 
know how.” In any case, far too often 
Johnny is treated as part of a group 
and is lost. 

There is, of course, grouping for in- 
struction. This practice is based on the 
hope that if sufficient care is used and 
if sufficient data for selection exist, it 
is possible to assemble a group of chil- 
dren who are alike—or sufficiently so 
to obviate any need for varying the way 
the individual members of the group 
are taught. Groups are assembled in 
many ways. Children with similar intel- 
ligence quotients are grouped. Some- 
times similar scores on standardized 
reading examinations are used as the 
basis for the group. Whatever is the 
criterion, the idea is to bring together 
children sufficiently alike so that they 
may be taught alike. 

It would be unfair to condemn this 
practice as unworkable. Certainly group- 
ing children according to likeness with 
respect to some reasonable criterion is 
more likely to be successful—or to be 
successful for more children—than is 
forming a group at random and treat- 
ing the members as if they were all 
alike. However, it must be said realis- 
tically that grouping according to like- 
ness is not the answer to the problem 
of dealing with the differences among 
children. Perhaps not as many children 
are lost when intelligent grouping prac- 
tices are utilized, but some certainly 
are lost. 
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In the last analysis, the only answer 
to dealing with the individuality of a 
child is to teach him as an individual. 
Teach him as an individual with as com- 
plete a knowledge of his problems, 
strengths and weaknesses as it is possible 
to attain. There would seem to be no 
other solution that would assure every 
child an opportunity to learn in accord- 
ance with his ability and desire. 
Quite obviously, to teach in this man- 
ner would involve many changes in the 
educational pattern. Problems of num- 
bers of children assigned to a teacher, 
traditional grade level structure, and of 
evaluation and grading—to name only 
some of the more serious matters—cer- 
tainly would be involved. Such changes 
come about by gradual evolution and 
not by sudden revolution. It is not likely 
that the schools of this year or next will 
abandon group teaching methods for 
the individualized approach. 
However, progress is being made. 
Many elementary school teachers are 
teaching reading to boys and _ girls 
through the individualized approach and 
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are enthusiastic about the results. Many 
secondary teachers are attempting to 
adapt their teaching to the individual 
through assignments tailored according 
to the needs and abilities of each stu- 
dent. If study in depth of each student 
has not become a widespread practice 
at least some teachers are trying it. In 
short, many recognize that 
learning takes place only within an in- 
dividual and that individuals reach 
eagerly for those learnings that are in 
keeping with their individual develop- 
disregarding whatever else is 


teachers 


ment, 
offered. 

This issue of EpucATIONAL LEADER- 
sHIP conveys the experience and reason- 
ing of some thoughtful people with 
respect to the fact of individual differ- 
ences. Certainly the issue deals with one 
of the key problems of teaching and 
learning. 

—Epcar S. FARLEY, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction, Garden 
City Public Schools, Garden City, New 
York. 
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Roy Patrick Wahle 


Methods of Individualization . . . 


In Elementary School 


CHRIS is six feet and one inch tall 
today in his stocking feet. He’s a solid 
185 pounds. He won his letter in football 
last fall; he’s a three-sport boy because 
baseball is his favorite and basketball 
is fun. This summer he took up golf. 
Already, he out-drives his father and 
seems to out-birdie his mother when- 
ever she has the good fortune to par. 
He’s at the top of his class in social 
studies, and that’s about it! No, there’s 
something more. Chris should have been 
entering junior high school this year, 
but he is half-way through instead. You 
see, Chris is only 12 years old. But some- 
one felt it would be better if he skipped 
the second grade. Somehow he didn’t 
belong there. Chris likes the world, but 
there are days when he moans: “Gee! 
Dad, it’s tough being an adult child!” 

Chris is different. But so are his 
friends. They differ in dentition, visual 
maturity, language development, sexual 
maturity, emotional stability, character 
traits, chronological age, and mental 
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Ten ways in which instruction 
is geared to the individual child 
are suggested here. 


ability. Everybody knows that the most 
startling fact about being a human being 
is human individuality. Individuality is, 
at the same time, the most charming 
reality. Educators speak reverently of 
the sacred personalities of children. 
There is a doctrine of individual dif- 
ferences which modern teachers ac- 
knowledge but frequently ignore. It is 
difficult for human beings to see others 
except in terms of their own self images. 
Teachers may attempt to convey a fact 
or concept to an immature mind in a 
way that is comfortable and compre- 
hensible for the teacher. It may be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the teacher to 
accept the reality of confusion or mis- 
understanding on the part of the learner. 
Yet we must remind ourselves that 30 
children may learn 30 different things 
in 30 different ways each time the 





Roy Patrick Wahle is assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Bellevue Public Schools, Bel- 
levue, Washington. 
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teacher helps to develop a group ex- 
perience in a classroom. 

Methods of individualization in the 
elementary school must be feasible, ap- 
plicable and appropriate. Individualiza- 
tion of the guidance and instructional 
program is more a matter of spirit and 
atmosphere than it is pronouncement 
and rule. But there are marks by which 
one may discern the elementary school 
and the school district which are more 
concerned about children than about 
things. 


Marks of Individualization 


Let us examine some of these marks 
which denote that individualization is 
paramount: (a) the library is the center 
of learning, (b) there are numerous ap- 
proaches to similar learnings or con- 
ceptualizations, (c) there is flexible 
grouping based upon defensible criteria, 
(d) attention is directed to the excep- 
tional, (e) a class is a group of separate 
human beings, (f) guidance nourishes 
curriculum and curriculum serves guid- 
ance, (g) classes or instructional groups 
tend to be small, (h) informed general- 
ists direct the school’s administration, 
(i) a respect for scientific inquiry and 
experimentation prevails, (j) parents 
and patrons help define the goals and 
purposes of education, but professional 
educators define and designate the meth- 
ods and techniques. 


The library is the center of learning. 
The printed symbol is the most efficient 
device ever invented by man to transmit 
his culture and to broaden personal 
experiences and understandings. Better 
elementary schools early establish, by 
symbol, facility and practice, the central 
importance of books and their contents. 
Individualization in reading and _ re- 
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search is a basic necessity of our times. 
Full-time year-around library service at 
each elementary school is a practical 
goal. 

But a library is more than books. It 
should encompass all instructional ma- 
terials and devices which will enrich 
meanings. A librarian is the essential 
member of the teaching staff whose 
knowledge of books and _ instructional 
materials will enhance the motivational 
and learning quality of any lesson or 
individual searching which children 
must pursue in order to grow in under- 
standing. 


There are numerous approaches to 
similar concepts. Chuck is four years 
old. He recognizes the symbols of our 
number language. He learned them 
while playing cards with his sister. He 
can count past 23, but Chuck does not 
understand fully what these pleasantries 
are all about. If he is sent for six spoons 
he may bring nine. 

The concepts which are symbolized 
by the numeral “6” must be approached 
in many meaningful and _ interesting 
ways. This requires creativity, ingenuity 
and patience. Better elementary schools 
use the community and its resources. 
Interesting people and places are antici- 
pated and visited. Art serves music and 
music serves art; sharing periods, science 
tables, work benches and outdoor edu- 
cation contribute to a living structure of 
education. When does the picture of a 
horse in the reading text actually be- 
come, for the child, the real Nellie at 
the farm or zoo? When do the hardships 
and triumphs of the pioneer woman be- 
come attributes of a flesh and blood 
mother? Many differing experiences 
which may lead to a similarly important 
concept may help conceptualization en- 
rich a mode of living. A concept then 
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becomes alive through the activity it 
inspires. 


There is flexible grouping based upon 
defensible criteria. Wherever children 
gather together there will be grouping. 
Good elementary schools concern them- 
selves with the criteria used for deter- 
mining the varying instructional groups 
which are inevitable in mass education. 
Old forms are consistently questioned 
in the light of deeper knowledge about 
human growth and development. There 
is nothing sacred about 25 or 30 or 10 
within a group. Neither chronological 
age nor the intelligence quotient taken 
alone offers a legitimate basis for group- 
ing, yet we persist with the graded struc- 
ture of the elementary school or select 
“gifted children” by a score on a test! 
Research again and again supports the 
negative value of retention, but we main- 
tain a blind faith that repetition of un- 
learned material will guarantee its com- 
prehension! 

It appears possible that some form of 
ungraded program, when maturation 
and its manifestations of reading readi- 
ness and reading ability are major con- 
cerns, will better answer the perplexing 
problem of grouping in the primary 
school. Does it automatically follow, 
however, that an ungraded program 
necessarily provides a sound structure 
for grouping at the intermediate level? 

We believe that when a child first 
learns to relate in a social circumstance 
we should provide him with an under- 
standable manageable _ situation. 
Why, then, do we continue to generalize 


and 


that six-year-old boys are as ready to 
read and do the work that schools expect 
as are six-year-old girls? 

Bellevue found, in a comprehensive 
study of its elementary children, that 
many of the boys who were above 
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average in intelligence persisted in low 
reading groups through all six elemen- 
tary grades! Surely, the grouping cri- 
teria needed to be examined. They were 
then examined and, consequently, the 
Continuous Growth Program was intro- 
duced as an experiment. 

Two years have elapsed. Evidence is 
accumulating which indicates that if 
children are allowed to proceed at their 
own rate through the primary grades, 
reading problems are reduced and in- 
dividual self-confidence is enhanced. No 
longer need children sit next to children 
simply because nature decreed that they 
would be born in the same year. Human 
growth is related to a calendar, but not 
as intimately as our elementary graded 
classifications might imply. There are 
better criteria for grouping than birth- 
days. 

In the primary grades, a single cri- 
terion for grouping might be the level 
of demonstrated ability to read. The 
ability to read is not singular. Rather, 
it appears to be a reflection of complexi- 
ties captured, in the primary years, at 
least, by the multiple phenomena of 
maturation and growing self-realization. 

Bellevue’s experimental Continuous 
Growth Program has substituted nine 
levels for the primary grades. The levels 
correspond roughly to the existent levels 
of the prepared readers beginning with 
the pre-primer. The ninth level is es- 
pecially designed for rapid learners. 
Theoretically, a child may require from 
two to four years to complete the eight 
or nine levels before he enters the fourth 
grade. The majority will require three 
years of effort. 

We do not claim that the Continuous 
Growth Program is original or unique, 
but, for Bellevue, it is indigenous. It 
grew out of local inquiries and develop- 
ing insights. It is a part of our search 
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Art serves music and music serves art. (Mrs. Sherry McManus, First Grade Teacher, 
W oodridge Elementary School, Bellevue Public Schools, Bellevue, Washington) 


for a better individualization of instruc- 
tion in the elementary school. 

We believe that the Continuous 
Growth Program, through its simple 
structure, may serve to respond appre- 


ciably to the perplexing problems of 


retention, acceleration, exceptional chil- 
dren, continuous failure, repetition of 
materials, grouping by chronological 
age, flexible grouping, fixed standards 
of achievement within a stated time, 
and good mental health practices in 


the classroom. 


Attention is directed to the excep- 
tional. There is a thought, yet unproved, 
that the quality of a school’s service 
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to all its pupils is related to the quality 
of its efforts with the handicapped and 
with the gifted. Better elementary 
schools look forward to the day when 
they may offer a complete community 
educational service to all children in 
their attendance areas. 

Something inhumane happens to a 
child who leaves home to become in- 
stitutionalized in his elementary years 
when he need not have been sent away. 
Rapid learners should have the oppor- 
tunity to learn rapidly; if the ungraded 
primary will assist, let us examine it. 
If the ungraded intermediate will assist, 
let us likewise examine it. Let us not 
forget, however, that all children, 
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whether gifted or not, must have oppor- 
tunities to work and plan together some- 
where and sometime in their school 
careers. Mutual appreciation and under- 
standing will preclude factional suspi- 
cions. 

Democracy may be affected by our 
methods for individualization in the 
elementary schools. 


A class is a group of human beings. 
Unfortunately, the exigencies of mass 
education have tended to equate a class 
to a cubicle in a building. The four 
walls of the classroom must become 
unlimited if quality instruction is de- 
sired. A class is a vital social group with 
important subgroups. It is a miniature 
society which the alert teacher quickly 
perceives and _ utilizes. 

Teachers must recognize isolates, sub- 
groups, the total group and all the in- 
ternal interactions. Attitudes toward 
school, toward vocational choice and 
toward life and its purpose may be 
affected by these interactions. The 
teacher of a group of human beings must 
be as eager about each child individually 
as he is about what is being planned 
and learned. 


Guidance nourishes curriculum and 
curriculum serves guidance. There is a 
unity between guidance and curriculum 
which thwarts attempts at separation. 
The changing nature of society and its 
shifting demands are consequential but 
surely subtle. An elementary school will 
study the varying degrees of knowledge 
acquired by pupils outside the school, 
the impact of TV, travel, community 
displays and events. 

Bellevue recently shifted downward 
the teaching of many scientific concepts. 
School people recognized that environ- 


mental influences now apparently pro- 
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duce readiness and motivation for the 
learnings earlier than was believed ap- 
propriate a few years ago. 

We know more than ever before about 
the symptoms of predelinquency, and 
other undesirable deviations which ap- 
pear in some elementary school children. 
Better schools are attempting to put 
this knowledge to use in realistic elemen- 
tary guidance programs. A psychologi- 
cally oriented guidance program will 
translate a child’s poor academic achieve- 
ment or questionable discipline into help- 
ful psychological interpretations. Teach- 
ers may then be helped to work more 
closely with the reality of the child’s 
world rather than with an inaccurate 
opinion. 

The understandings about children 
which enlightened guidance practices 
develop must affect the school’s curricu- 
lum development. Otherwise, there may 
be danger that the school environment, 
which may unwittingly help produce 
deviations in some children, will proceed 
without correction. 


Classes or instructional groups tend 
to be small. The existence of elementary 
classes beyond the reasonable _limita- 
tion of 30 pupils displays a disregard on 
the part of patrons for the efforts of 
teachers to individualize instruction. It 
is widely known that research has not 
produced conclusive evidence concern- 
ing maximum sizes for various instruc- 
tional purposes. Hence, it must be sur- 
mised that better elementary schools 
will continue to group for various pur- 
poses without a preconceived limitation 
upon size. But if due regard is to be 
maintained for the important personal 
relationships which should be _ estab- 
lished between teacher and pupil, ex- 
cessive numbers in groups cannot be 
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acceptable. The sacred personality of 
the child and his uniqueness are neg- 
lected if the teacher-pupil ratio enlarges 
beyond human endurance. 


Informed generalists direct the school’s 
administration. An administrator of an 
elementary school who does not perceive 
and help teachers design with him the 
entire pattern of guidance and instruc- 
tional efforts in the elementary school 
will distort the children’s learning. It is 
advantageous for a principal to have spe- 
cialized in some scholarly pursuit in 
order to help establish a refined appre- 
ciation of the services of scholarship and 
for the sake of his self-acceptance. An 
administrator of an elementary school, 
and, equally important, the adminis- 
trator of school districts, must feel and 
promote the meanings and values of 
the humanities as well as the sciences. 
Administrators must be generalists in 
order to accomplish this approach to uni- 
versality! 

Central to everything the educator 
does is the child. The educational plan 
for children determines the nature of 
the financial plan and the building pro- 
for education. Education is a 
community effort involving parents, min- 


gram 


isters, teachers, youth organizations and 
other individuals and groups. 

An administrator who merely tolerate: 
certain segments of the elementary pro- 
gram should examine the reasons for 
his feeling. He may need to examine the 
nature of his preparation and do some- 
thing about omissions within his prepa- 
ration if he is responding in an emotional 
context only. 

A respect for scientific inquiry and 
experimentation prevails. Mother trav- 
eled in her Conestoga wagon between 
Iowa and South Dakota no faster than 
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Julius Caesar or George Washington 
would have traveled the same route. Not 
long ago she flew from the West Coast 
to New York City in an overnight, re- 
laxing flight. Every generation today 
sees more technical change than all 
previous generations saw. 

No elementary school’s staff can ignore 
the frontiers of science or its methods of 
inquiry. A good school examines new 
possibilities even if they appear to be 
mere variations of older forms. Changing 
conditions may suggest the adaptation 
of older forms as well as the creation of 
new forms. Pilot projects are stimulat- 
ing to teachers; whether they produce 
changes in program or not, teachers are 
better in instruction when they know 
that they are respected as professional 
persons. 


Parents and patrons help define the 
goals and purposes of education but the 
professional educator defines and desig- 
nates the methods and techniques. Edu- 
cators cannot permit the erosion of 
their attempts at professionalization. 
Parents who want to tell educators how 
to teach are about as unwelcome in the 
school scene as they would be if they 
attempted to direct the surgeon’s activ- 
ities in the operating room of a respected 
hospital. 

Parents know what they want for 
their children, and they must be heard 
and heeded. Educators are obligated to 
inform parents concerning the expansive 
panorama of society and its varying de- 
mands upon children and their schools. 


Ten ways in which instruction is 


geared to the individual in better ele- 
mentary schools today have been sug- 
gested. Will they help you determine 
whether your school and your school 
district are more concerned about chil- 
dren than about things? 











Leslee J. Bishop 


Methods of Individualization . . . 


In Junior High School 


The greatness of a nation may be mani- 
fested in many ways—in its purposes, its 
courage, its moral responsibility, its cultural 
and scientific eminence, the tenor of its daily 
life. But ultimately the source of its great- 
ness is in the individuals who constitute the 
living substance of the nation. ... Our con- 
cern for human excellence is a reflection of 
our ideal of the overriding importance of 
human dignity. It is not a means but an 
end. It expresses our notion of what consti- 
tutes a good life and our ultimate values.' 


THIS task of contributing to the great- 
ness of a nation and developing each 
individual in terms of his unique nature 
and potential is one of the responsibili- 
ties of the junior high school. While all 
segments of the school are dedicated 
to this task, the junior high school has 
a strategic role to play as it seeks to 
serve the young people beginning the 
transition from childhood to adulthood, 

* Special Studies Project Report V. Rockefel- 
ler Brothers Fund. The Pursuit of Excellence: 
Education and the Future of America. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
p. 1-2. 
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The school’s task 
is to develop an environment 
in which each child can find 

identity, purpose and achievement. 


from dependence to independence, from 
immaturity to maturity. The particular 
role of the junior high school has been 
to effect a transition from the self-con- 
tained classroom of the elementary 
school to the departmentalized offerings 
of the senior high school, yet to main- 
tain a function and an integrity all its 
own. 

Individualizing classroom instruction 
in the junior high school is one aspect 
of the unfinished business of providing 
for the vast range of individual dif- 
ferences; it is part of the task of con- 
tributing to an even greater range of 
differences among unique individuals. 
In attempting to facilitate the individ- 
ualization of instruction, various ad- 
ministrative and curriculum plans have 
been employed. 

These arrangements include nonpro- 
motion, acceleration, ability grouping, 


Leslee J. Bishop is chairman of the Com- 
bined Studies Department, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
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departmentalization, block assigning, 
core curriculum, or partial grouping 
through specialized or elective offerings. 
Within the classroom, teachers have 
tried enrichment, subgrouping, individ- 
ual projects, contract plans, multiple 
texts, and various techniques such as 
role playing or sociodrama, individual 
or group research and reporting, or have 
organized the class as a democratic 
unit with student leadership, and with 
individual and committee responsibili- 
ties. Individualization may be facilitated 
by any one of a number of plans, but 
it is achieved only in a given classroom 
situation. 


Role of the Teacher 


Methods of individualizing instruction 
may be enhanced by certain organiza- 
tional arrangements, but need not wait 
upon such devices. For years good teach- 
ers have recognized the importance of 
many factors available to all for in- 
dividualizing the school experience and 
instruction; such intangibles as room 
atmosphere, teacher attitude and class 
morale are representative. The teacher's 
acceptance of a comment, poor or ex- 
cellent, which represents the best a par- 
ticular pupil might make, the develop- 
ment of room spirit wherein each pupil 
feels he can express his ideas and still 
be accepted, and the momentary recog- 
nition of an idea or a new interpretation 
all contribute toward individualized in- 
struction. 


A ninth grade English class had been 
reading George Orwell’s Animal Farm. Two 
pupils illustrating a wide range of ability 
and comprehension remarked upon it. 

Said one, “Animal Farm by George Or- 
well is often considered a political satire. 
In it Orwell depicts the Russian revolution 
in terms of an animal revolt which fails when 
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the ideology of the revolution is replaced by 
the totalitarian methods of the group that 
seizes power.” 

The other pupil responded with, “Animal 
Farm is just a book about animals. I didn’t 
like it.” 

Appropriately, the teacher followed the 
first remark with the question, “You say it’s 
political satire, but Orwell calls it a fairy 
story. How do both terms apply to this 
book?” Since the second remark was an 
honest expression, the teacher used it to 
launch an evaluation of the book with, 
“What was there about the book that made 
you like or dislike it?” 


Subgroups Within a Class 


Establishing subgroups within a class 
is a possibility open to any teacher. The 
groups can be based upon the various 
purposes, skills or achievement levels 
of the class. Groups can be developed 
on the basis of different aspects of a unit 
to be developed—planning, bibliogra- 
phy, class activities, evaluation and the 
like. Groups can be cross sections of the 
class with leadership, high and low 
ability rather evenly distributed. 


An eighth grade history class developed 
a series of dioramas based on “Roots of the 
American Revolution.” Each committee pro- 
duced one scene. The more able pupils con- 
tributed to the research, the design, the idea; 
others shared in the building of the figures 
and the background. 


Flexible Class Assignments 


Assignment can be individualized, al- 
though each pupil, regardless of back- 
ground, ability or interest, will do the 
“same assignment. Likewise, all pupils 
can share in the same objective. 


Students in a ninth grade class studying 
vocations were assigned to write a long 
theme on their own vocational choice. Each 
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student selected an occupation appropriate 
to his own ability and aspirations and wrote 
of its relationship to his school record, 
achievement to date, and out-of-school activ- 
ities. The nature, the scope, the selected 
vocational area, the development of the 
paper, and the facility in writing were all 
based on the ability and background of each 
individual student. 


A seventh grade English class spent some 
time analyzing the reading that each pupil 
had done to date, in terms of different levels 
of difficulty, the kinds of books usually read 
by certain students, and the skills involved 
in various types of recreational or study 
reading. Each pupil then selected an objec- 
tive for the next marking period such as 
reading books by different authors to give 
variety, concentration on a single author 
for two or more books, developing a skill 
such as skimming or reviewing, finding a 
new subject about which to read, or adding 
more challenge to his individual reading 
program. With the help of the librarian, each 
pupil then developed a list of suggested 
readings appropriate to the objective he had 
selected. At the end of the marking period 
an evaluation was made of the progress of 
each pupil in terms of his own established 
objective. 


As part of the guidance program of one 
junior high school, pupils were given a bat- 
tery of tests including academic, aptitude, 
general achievement, reading and a voca- 
tional interest inventory. The results of these 
tests were recorded on profile sheets for each 
pupil, and were interpreted for them in 
terms of a check on a continuum from “Low” 
to “Very High.” In a group session, each 
pupil was given his own profile sheet which 
he studied as the counselor explained what 
could be learned from each test result and 
how different ratings could be related to 
each other. Each pupil then wrote a sum- 
mary of his profile based on the test data, 
either agreeing with the results or describing 
why he thought the results were in error. 
These papers were the basis for individual 
interviews and follow-up counseling. 
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Varied Materials 


units or 


In many schools resource 
curriculum guides provide a flexible 
framework within which can be devel- 
oped units of instruction that are appro- 
priate to a given class and the individ- 
uals that comprise it. Such guides make 
possible many approaches to a given 
content area that can be developed 
through teacher-pupil planning, or at 
least modified by class discussion and 
the evident interests and needs of a 
given group. 

A seventh grade class studying the local 
community developed an outline of study 
that incorporated the ideas cf different class 
members and their levels of interest and 
understanding. Used were materials that 
ranged from simple textbook explanations 
to reports issued by the local newspapers, 
government and social agencies. Operating 
from the common unit outline, each pupil 
selected for an oral and written report a 
topic or area of special interest to him. As 
part of the study, each pupil gave special 
attention to his own neighborhood, and its 
relationship to the city as a whole in terms 
of the many factors that had been identified. 
Textbook assignments were made in books 
with a wide range of difficulty. 


Classroom Methods 

Teacher-pupil planning, role playing, 
individual and group reports and _proj- 
ects can contribute to the material to be 
studied and to the progress of the class. 
As a pupil identifies himself with the 
class and develops a proprietary interest 
in it, he is likely to be better motivated 
to learn and act upon the desired out- 
comes of the unit. 


Each student in an eighth grade history 
class selected a personality in the Continen- 
tal Congress and prepared to take his role 
in a presentation of the work of the Con- 
gress. In this connection, each did a biog- 
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raphy of “himself” as individual research 
in biography and history. A chronology ot 
the events was developed as a class activity. 
The drama teacher explained role playing 
as a method, and then, without a script, 
each pupil enacted in a class presentation 
the role of the individual he had selected. 


A ninth grade history class wanted to 
study the “Isms.” In the teacher-pupil plan- 
ning sessions that followed, a class outline 
was developed with provision for individual 
research and reporting. Analysis of the proc- 
ess revealed that the brighter pupils had 
suggested and reported upon the theoretical 
backgrounds of the various ideologies; the 
pupils of average ability had contributed and 
sought out applications of theory such as 
Fascism in Spain, Socialism in Scandinavia, 
and Russia under Communism; while the 
pupils of lesser ability sought out biographi- 
cal information on Hitler, Mussolini and 
Stalin. 

A ninth grade core class used Heyerdahl’s 
Kon-Tiki as the focal point for a series of 
reports and discussions dealing with the 
literature and history of early peoples in the 
Americas and the Pacific, map study, geog- 
raphy, anthropology, and study of person- 
alities. The original planning of the unit, the 
range of content and method of presentation 
gave each student an opportunity to develop 
an interest or a skill. 


Team Teaching 


Flexibility in teacher assignments can 
also contribute to individualized methods 
of instruction. In the teacher team situ- 
ation, each teacher represents a content 
area or a skill that can extend the range 
and depth of subject matter, or con- 
tribute to appropriate methodology. 


For certain periods during the week an art 
and a shop teacher worked with the science 
classes. As pupils developed projects and 
experiments, the art and shop teacher helped 
with methods of presentation, illustrations, 
materials, or with construction equipment. 
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An experienced English teacher and a 
beginning teacher with her strongest work in 
the field of social studies were each assigned 
to a “block” class of language arts and his- 
tory. The two classes were handled by either 
teacher in large groups for films, certain 
discussions, or group reports. Sometimes 
one teacher would observe the work of the 
other teacher and the class, take an individ- 
ual aside for a conference, work with a 
small group in an adjoining room, take a 
group to the library, or share with the other 
teacher in the group discussion. At other 
times the classes were organized as two 
separate units, or regrouped according to 
the content or skill emphasis of a given unit. 
Small discussion sessions were developed 
on the basis of pupil interest, abilities or 
skill needs. Pupils profited from the ex- 
perience of one teacher, the fresh viewpoint 
of the other. 


Extracurriculum and Extension 
Activities 


Participation in the student council, 
the literary, science or library club, the 
choral or instrumental group, and the 
athletic teams is an established means 
of providing for the development of 
individual interest and talents. Whether 
they are part of a noon-hour program, 
an after-school or elective period, these 
and like activities make an important 
contribution and must be considered an 
integral part of the total school curricu- 
lum contributing to the individualization 
of instruction. 

In the junior high school the individ- 
ualization of instruction is inevitable to 
the extent that each learner selects from 
the curriculum those elements that have 
meaning or purpose for him in terms of 
his own striving and his own percep- 
tions. Such instruction may be enhanced 
by administrative organization, but need 
not wait upon such devices. The methods 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Methods of Individualization . . . 





THEORETICALLY we are well aware 
of the necessity for developing class- 
room instruction that will serve the needs 
of the pupils to whom it is offered. 
Sometimes, however, we lose sight of 
means by which this educational goal 
can be achieved. 

There are two major ways in which 
instruction may be individualized. One 
is within the classroom itself, and it is 
to be hoped that all teachers tailor their 
courses to the needs of each particular 
group of boys and girls. In a large high 
school another type of individualization 
is feasible. 

It is quite possible to determine areas 
of need which apply to a number of 
pupils and to establish specific classes 
to meet these needs. Such classes may 
be geared to the fast learner or aca- 
demically gifted. Some may give aid 
to the slow learner or to those pupils 
having special difficulties. And some 
offer assistance to pupils having special 
interests or abilities. It is this type of 
individualization that will be chiefly 
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In Senior High School 


Rosalind M. Zapf 


By regular and special classes 
and through extraclass activities 

a large senior high school 
assists students as individuals. 





considered in this article. Within many 
of these classes, however, instruction is 
further fitted to the needs and interests 
of each class member. 

In order to be realistic let us con- 
sider a single comprehensive high school 
which has made an effort to meet some 
of the problems of its pupils. At the pres- 
ent time Denby High School, Detroit, 
includes grades nine through twelve and 
has an enrollment of approximately 


3100. 


Opportunities for the Gifted 


Arts and science program. In recent 
years a number of classes have been 
organized which offer special oppor- 
tunities for the academically more able 
pupils. An Arts and Science Program 
has been established, the purpose of 
which is both enrichment and accelera- 
tion in English, science and mathematics 





Rosalind M. Zapf is a teacher at the Denby 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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for pupils of outstanding ability. The 
program is a package deal, pupils taking 
all three courses plus an elective. 

Boys and girls are selected after re- 
ferral by teachers or counselors and when 
achievement marks and test data show 
them to be capable of handling the 
work. Each class is geared to the greater 
ability of the pupils although no more 
formal provision than usual is made to 
individualize the classroom instruction. 

Pupils in such classes will, for exam- 
ple, take college algebra and trigonom- 
etry in the eleventh grade, and analyt- 
ical geometry and mathematical analy- 
sis in the twelfth grade as their mathe- 
matical content. In science they will take 
one year each of enriched and acceler- 
ated chemistry, biology, and physics. It 
is hoped that within a year nuclear 
physics can be added. 


Accelerated reading. Of the incoming 
ninth grade, one or two sections are set 
into operation each year as accelerated 


reading groups. These are made up of 
boys and girls having a reading level 
of eleventh grade or better. The purpose 
of the course is enrichment of content 
and books of a more mature nature, such 
as The House of the Seven Gables, Kon- 
Tiki, or A Tale of Two Cities, are read 
by the pupils. 


Seminar. For twelfth graders of un- 
usual ability a seminar is provided as an 
elective. For this, three instructors are 
available and the class is kept relatively 
small, 16 having been the class size 
during the past semester. The seminar 
has as its purpose provision for the 
education of gifted pupils by integrating 
their knowledge in different subject 
matter fields and enriching their general 
knowledge. It also gives them an oppor- 
tunity to explore, more deeply than is 
usually possible in a regular classroom, 
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subject matter in which they have in- 
terest and concern. 

Individual research is done on a proj- 
ect which the boy or girl selects for 
investigation. Work on this is guided 
by an instructor who is well versed in 
the subject field of the problem selected. 
Field trips are taken to places connected 
with the projects and consultants are 
invited to meet with the class. Part of 
the class time is devoted to discussion of 
assigned reading and part to a considera- 
tion of the progress being made in the 
various projects. 


All-city gifted program. In addition to 
courses within the school’s daily pro- 
gram, Denby High School participates 
in Detroit’s all-city program for the 
gifted child. Classes are offered in chem- 
istry (quantitative and qualitative anal- 
ysis ), creative writing, debating, foreign 
language (French, German, Italian and 
Spanish), genetics, great books, inter- 
national relations and nuclear science. 
These classes are held one day each 
week after school hours in different 
schools throughout the city. 

Pupils are selected for the program 
from any high school in the city and 
are drawn from those boys and girls 
having an intelligence score equivalent 
to a Detroit Learning Aptitude letter 
rating of A, a reading achievement 20 
months above the pupil’s current grade 
placement or normal grade placement 
for his age, and from those who have 
shown a_ generally high record of 
achievement. These pupils are invited 
to join a class in which they are inter- 
ested. No school credit is given for these 
courses, the purpose being to offer addi- 
tional learning opportunities to pupils 
who are able and interested. This pro- 
gram is not intended to replace or de- 
tract from regular school classes. 
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Help for the Less Able 


In addition to its offerings for the 
gifted, Denby High School attempts to 
meet the needs of its least able by pro- 
viding experiences especially geared to 
their problems and difficulties. 


Remedial reading. The remedial read- 
ing course is one such attempt. A pupil 
having a reading ability several years 
below his mental age is urged to become 
a member of a remedial reading class. 
The purpose of this class is to identify 
the pupil’s particular problem and to 
help him correct this whenever possible. 
His difficulties may be due to emotional 
problems, lack of knowledge of phonics, 
limited vocabulary, inaccuracies in habits 
of reading, carelessness in details, in- 
ability to see the main points when 
reading, inability to draw generaliza- 
tions, or any number of others. 

Through diagnostic tests, conferences, 
and listening to the pupil read orally, 
the teacher attempts to identify his 
trouble. This is followed by exercises 
prepared by the teacher to develop the 
particular skill the individual lacks. 
Pupils sometimes work as a group and 
sometimes work individually. 

Since remedial reading is a noncredit 
course, a youngster who feels that he has 
conquered his difficulty and no longer 
has need of the class, can take a test to 
check himself. He stays in the class only 
as long as he needs it. It is also possible 
to add pupils to the class during a se- 
mester although class size is generally 
held to a top limit of 15. 


Speech. An effort is made to meet the 
needs of boys and girls who have speech 
difficulties. Recently, however, the num- 
ber of pupils having such problems far 
outrun the number of teachers available. 
Denby High School has one speech 
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teacher who, at best, can take care of 
approximately 40 pupils since she is re- 
sponsible for several other schools. In 
these classes she may have pupils who 
lisp, stutter, have cleft palates, delayed 
speech, or possibly are aphasic. Class 
plans must be geared to each of these 
conditions. However, since helping a boy 
or girl solve his speech difficulty often 
helps solve his personal problems and 
his academic difficulties, even this small 
adjustment is important. 


Job-upgrading program. Denby at- 
tempts to serve another type of boy or 
girl who has been unable to succeed in 
school or work by means of a special 
program listed as the job-upgrading pro- 
gram. This is supported by the Detroit 
Board of Education and nine social 
agencies. 

It offers aid to the least employable 
youth, those who have left school before 
completing high school work and are 
unemployed. A boy or girl must be be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 and must 
have entered the class of his own free 
will. He is also free to leave at any time. 
The purpose of the program is to help 
these young people become more em- 
ployable, help them to find jobs, to be 
self-supporting, to become successful 
workers, or if possible to aid them in 
their adjustments to life so that they re- 
enter regular school. 

The morning is spent in the classroom 
with approximately an hour each day 
given to group discussions on such sub- 
jects as personality development, tech- 
niques of interviewing, kinds of possible 
jobs, good grooming, budgets and other 
topics of common concern. The remain- 
der of the morning is on an individual 
basis, with the teacher spending a part of 
this time with each pupil. Job sheets are 
filled out as practice material—how to 
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use a telephone, how to use a street 
guide, how to make change, how to use 
a cash register, how to fill out a job ap- 
plication form, or how to work simple 
arithmetic problems. Practice is also 
given in such things as the actual opera- 
tion of a cash register or making change. 
Sociodrama is frequently used to bring 
to life the various aspects of job prob- 
lems. Films and filmstrips are used to 
broaden the understanding of these 
young people relative to job possibilities. 
Some class members spend a part of the 
morning in regular high school classes 
such as typing, bookkeeping, or English. 
In some cases this leads to a return to 
regular high school work. 

The more adaptable person finds a 
regular job within a few weeks after at- 
tending the class. The school counselor 
visits the place of employment fre- 
quently during the first six months to 
see how the young person is adjusting. 
Other boys and girls who need work ex- 
perience in order to become employable 
and who have been in the program a 
minimum of six weeks, and have shown 
a desire to improve, are placed in a six- 
week subsidized work situation in a 
social agency or in a city department. 
Here the youth works four hours per 
day, five days each week. 

The job-upgrading class is a much 
needed salvaging program. In the course 
of a year Denby serves approximately 
100 young people. 


Special Interests and Abilities 


Accelerated reading. Among the offer- 
ings available to pupils with special in- 
terests and abilities is a noncredit, six- 
week course in accelerated reading 
which is open to eleventh and twelfth 
graders. It is planned chiefly for boys 
and girls who are already competent 
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readers and who are planning to enter 
college, although others may take it if 
they wish. Its purpose is to develop an 
adult attitude toward reading and to de- 
velop adult reading skills. 

Practice exercises are designed by the 
teacher to increase a pupil's rate of read- 
ing, his comprehension, and to develop 
an analytical approach to the material 
that he reads. In addition, study tech- 
niques are included which help pupils to 
apply the skills learned to such things 
as listening to lectures, taking notes, 
studying for examinations, and taking 
examinations. 

Radio speech. The radio speech classes 
are composed of pupils who have an in- 
terest in radio and television. The class 
is usually operated on a workshop basis. 
It is divided into groups each of which 
prepares a series of productions for 
broadcast. Those chosen by the class are 
broadcast, the writer acting as the pro- 
ducer. Professional newscasts are also 
studied and evaluated by the more able 
pupils. Although only two semesters of 
radio speech are offered, the pupils 
gifted in this field may continue in the 
course for a second year. 

Journalism. Journalism may be taken 
as an elective, or in place of tenth grade 
composition. The second and third se- 
mester journalism pupils serve as the 
basic staff of the school newspaper and 
yearbook, work on which is operated on 
a practical, workshop basis. 

Great books class. Many of the able 
readers are attracted to the Great Books 
class, which has as its purpose the de- 
velopment of critical, analytical reading, 
thinking, speaking and writing. Various 
types of literature are studied such as 
mythology, drama, the novel, essays, 
poetry, and the Dialogues of Plato. The 
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method is intensive, decelerated reading 
using all possible tools of analysis. 
Following the completion each day of 
an assigned piece of reading, the pupil 
writes his reaction to one key idea that 
strikes him as being important in his own 
experience. These comments serve as 
springboards to discussion, encourage 
consideration of controversial questions, 
and develop personal, honest reaction. A 
fully developed critical analysis is writ- 
ten when pupils have completed the 
reading of an entire piece of material. 


Languages. At the present time, the 
first two years of language courses are 
not individualized. The second two 
years, however, are completely individ- 
ualized. In these there are no textbooks. 
Pupils select topics on which to write 
according to their interests. Through 
such writing they develop new vocabu- 
lary and grow in ability to express them- 
selves in the language. 

It is planned that a language labora- 
tory will be in operation within a few 
months which will bring individualized 
language instruction to each pupil at all 
levels. Booths are being constructed in 
which each pupil may listen to a tape 
recording geared to his level of language 
development. After listening to it, he 
gives answers in his own words to ques- 
tions on the material. He also reads ma- 
terial from his text onto the tape and can 
hear himself afterward. It is expected 
that more advanced classes will assist in 
preparing some of the tapes to be used. 


Retailing cooperative. For those who 
are interested in entering the retailing 
field upon graduation, Denby High 
School offers a _ retailing cooperative 
course to eleventh and twelfth grade 
boys and girls. One half of the day is 
spent in school and one half at work. The 
school program includes English, social 
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studies, and a double period in retailing. 
For his work experience a pupil is placed 
in a Detroit store where he is given as 
much experience in as great a variety of 
jobs as the store management can ar- 
range. The pupil earns at the prevailing 
rate of pay for beginners. His training is 
handled by two coordinators, one at the 
school and one at the store. 

Many advantages accrue to a pupil in 
this program. While still in school he 
learns to adjust to the business world 
which he wishes to enter. He not only 
becomes acquainted with careers that 
are possible in this field, but he has 
better opportunity for full-time place- 
ment after his graduation since he estab- 
lishes a work record that is useful as a 
later reference. Through this experience 
he also may earn, upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the two-semester course, a 
certificate issued by the State Office of 
Vocational Education. In addition the 
program offers him an opportunity to 
participate and develop leadership in 
three clubs: Future Retailers of Detroit, 
Cooperative Education Club of Michi- 
gan, and Distributive Education Clubs 
of America. 


Mathematics. In mathematics three 
tracks are offered at the ninth grade 
level: general arithmetic, general mathe- 
matics, and algebra. These are fluid and 
pupils may shift from one track to 
another depending upon the ability they 
show. At the tenth grade level, those 
who qualify according to result; of a 
geometry aptitude test are either placed 
in the regular geometry group which 
covers the material in one and one-half 
years or the accelerated superior group 
which completes the work in one year. 

In the eleventh grade the regular 
group takes advanced algebra while the 


superior group goes into the areas of 
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Pupils with unusual interests or abilities find help in specialized classes. 


college algebra and trigonometry. The 
twelfth grade pupils follow three tracks, 
the superior group taking analytical 
and mathematical analysis. 
The pupils who had general arithmetic 
in the ninth grade are retested and for 
those whose test scores fall below the 
seventh grade, a course in refresher 
arithmetic is required. Pupils who in the 
ninth grade had general mathematics 
have a choice between consumer mathe- 
matics and refresher mathematics. 


geometry 


Science. Science, too, is offered on a 
track basis depending upon a_ pupil's 
ability to cope with the subjects. Biology 
is a two track course, the college pre- 
paratory course including laboratory 
work while the general biology is with- 
out laboratory. Chemistry is a three track 
course: general, college preparatory, and 
accelerated. Physics is on a similar three 
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track basis: physical science, college pre- 
paratory, and accelerated. In addition 
Denby has the Arts and Science program 
which is offered to the most able pupils 
and which has been described earlier in 
this article. 


Girls’ health program. Although all 
girls are required to take two years of 
health work, a very real effort is made 
to individualize instruction to meet their 
widely differing structural development, 
coordination and interests. Swimming, 
for example, is offered on five levels. This 
includes beginners, those who are work- 
ing for an American Red Cross _ inter- 
mediate card, those striving for the 
card, and advanced 


swimmer 's two 


groups. One of these is geared toward 
earning a life saving certificate and the 
other is composed of extremely talented 
girls who are interested in synchronized 
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swimming. The gymnasium classes are 
on two levels, sports, and rhythm and 
dance. Sports may be either individual 
activities such as golf or tennis; and 
rhythm and dance has a_ beginners’ 
group, a straight dance group, and dance 
composition. Those interested in dance 
composition may remain in the class 
without credit for a number of semesters. 


Core. Denby High School also has a 
Core program open to a limited number 
of pupils which is elective after the 
ninth grade. Its purpose is to help pupils 
learn to think and work with others, and 
to solve problems in the best way pos- 
sible. The contents of the ninth, tenth, 
and twelfth grades are planned by pupils 
and teachers on the basis of pupils’ ex- 
pressed concerns and interests. Thus 
each pupil has an opportunity to help in 
the selection of areas of work in which 
he has a personal concern. 

In the eleventh grade, although the 
area of study is predetermined, namely 
American history, the approach is a prob- 
lem approach with class members taking 
an active part in the planning of activi- 
ties. The double period of time affords 
opportunities for individual work with 
pupils in areas in which assistance is 
needed and also provides time for in- 
dividual counseling. 


Extraclass activities. Among the 30 ex- 
traclass activities which provide outlets 
for the special interests of boys and girls 
are several that are somewhat unusual. 
The Philosophy Club is a discussion 
group which deals with questions in 
which pupils are interested drawn from 
newspapers, books and magazines, ques- 
tions raised in classes, or questions of 
personal interest. 

The Film Forum has as its objective 
introducing boys and girls to unusual 
professional films, and developing film 
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discrimination through reviewing and 
discussing such films. The club has also 
attempted to produce several films of its 
own. 

The Great Books Club, which a pupil 
may join after having read 10 books from 
a sponsor approved list, reviews and dis- 
cusses many volumes. 

The Dance Committee is a 
group, its members being responsible for 
decorating the gymnasium for dances, 
serving in the coke bar, auditioning 
bands, and working with the principal in 
ironing out difficulties when problems 
arise at the dances. 

The Denby Broadcasting Guild has a 
Junior Guild for the younger pupils and 
a Senior Guild for the older boys and 
girls. These are, as their names imply, 
for those who are really interested in 
radio work. The Guild activities range 


service 


‘from spending two hours a week study- 


ing announcing so that they may do the 
twice-daily broadcasts of school an- 
nouncements over the public address 
system to appearing in out-of-school pro- 
ductions at station WDTR and over local 
stations. 

The Drama Club offers pupils inter- 
ested in dramatics an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the production of mature 
plays and to read and discuss modern 
and classic drama. 

Thus by means of regular and special 
classes and through numerous extraclass 
activities Denby High School makes an 
attempt to offer assistance to a large 
number of its students. It has by no 
means, however, succeeded in meeting 
the needs of all of its boys and girls. 
Continuous study of its student body is 
needed in order to identify the problems 
pupils are facing and to build a continu- 
ously changing curriculum to help boys 
and girls to achieve to their highest po- 
tential and to build satisfying lives. 
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Naomi E. Hokanson 


A School Library Plans 
for Individualized Instruction 


The school library helps make 
the educational offering 
available to the pupil. 


EIGHT years ago, a superintendent 
planned a senior high school around the 
library. The school is now six years old. 
Educationally and architecturally, the 
library is designed to serve as a vital part 
of the school program. Centrally located, 
it has a professional library, a main read- 
ing room with a maximum seating ca- 
pacity of 80, an informal reading center, 
a conference room, a listening rgom, a 
library classroom, an office for the librar- 
ian, a workroom, a stack room, and an 
audio-visual area consisting of work- 
room, storage room and preview room. 
The library staff now includes a head 
librarian, an assistant librarian, an audio- 
visual specialist and a secretary. 

The initial budget for library books 
was $20,000 and $20 per pupil; for audio- 
visual materials $6,000 or $5.47 per pupil. 
The present book collection numbers 
10,886 volumes. Audio-visual materials 
include 350 films, 1535 filmstrips, 315 
tapes, and there are 335 recordings in 
the listening room. The library subscribes 
to 120 magazine titles, selected to meet 
the interests and needs of the pupils. The 
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professional library, in addition to a 
basic collection of books, subscribes to 
54 educational periodicals. 

A year before the school opened, the 
librarian had several conferences with 
the superintendent and the principal dur- 
ing which plans were formulated for a 
good library program. The professional 
American Library Association publica- 
tion which encouraged them and gave 
them the greatest help in their thinking 
was “A Planning Guide for the High 
School Library Program,” written by 
Frances Henne and others. This guide 
emphasizes quality and excellence in 
school library programs and develops 
criteria for evaluation by administrators, 
teachers and librarians. 


Working with Teachers 


The school is a comprehensive senior 
high school with a curriculum designed 
to meet the needs of all the youth in the 
community. A basic part of the school’s 
philosophy is that the library is the ed- 
ucational materials center for the school 
contributing to all the areas of the cur- 
riculum—the language arts, including 
foreign languages; social studies; sci- 





Naomi E. Hokanson is district librarian, In- 
dependent School District No. 623, Ramsey 
County, Minnesota. 
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ences, including mathematics; fine arts; 
industrial arts; commercial arts; home- 
making and the physical education pro- 
gram. 

From the beginning of the school’s his- 
tory, the librarian has been a member of 
the principal’s Faculty Council. Included 
in this group are the assistant principal, 
the director of guidance, and the de- 
partmental chairmen from all the cur- 
riculum areas in the school. Each year 
this committee helps the library staff to 
develop a planned library program 
which takes into consideration the varied 
interests, abilities and maturity levels of 
the students served. Teachers from this 
council have worked with the library 
staff using many basic and current tools 
of selection to choose books, periodicals, 
pamphlets and audio-visual materials 
most appropriate for the needs of the 
individual students, as well as appro- 
priate for the subjects included in the 
curriculum. 

The materials collection is evaluated 
in terms of curriculum and cocurriculum 
needs of the school’s program. Questions 
considered are, “Does the collection pro- 
vide pupils with a wide variety of ma- 
terials for classroom needs, for recrea- 
tional reading, for listening and viewing? 
Does it provide sufficiently for individual 
interests and abilities? Does it provide 
stimulation for the teacher who wants 
to improve his teaching knowledge and 
skills?” 

The schedule of classes in the library 
is planned cooperatively by teachers and 
librarians, so that it will be possible for 
all the students in the school to have 
meaningful library experiences related to 
their interests and curriculum needs. 
Guidance services and attention to stu- 
dents as individuals is a major goal of 
the school’s program, and this is better 
realized when teachers and _ librarians 
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provide cooperative supervision of stu- 
dent activities within the library. In the 
library, classes work in individual and 
small group relationships. Frequently the 
student comes to the librarian or the 
teacher with a specific problem related 
to an assignment on which he is working. 
As he obtains help from the librarian in 
locating specific materials through the 
use of indexes in finding the right book 
at the right time, he is learning to use 
library materials correctly. Correct use 
of library materials develops, on the part 
of students, independence in learning ac- 
tivities. 

When a teacher plans to introduce a 
new unit, he may also plan to have his 
class meet in the library. A conference 
with the librarian should precede the 
visit. At this time the teacher and librar- 
ian discuss the theme of the unit and its 


-development and the educational activi- 


ties to be carried on by students, includ- 
ing the use of the library and its re- 
sources. The teacher and the librarian 
then explore the library’s resources to 
check on the accessibility of materials, 
taking into consideration the reading in- 
terests and abilities of the students, as 
well as the content of the unit. If the 
number and variety of books, recordings, 
pamphlets or films are limited, and if 
there is a sufficient amount of time be- 
fore the class is scheduled to come to 
the library, the librarian and the teacher 
prepare an order list of materials that 
will enrich the objectives and goals of 
this particular unit. Should the unit be- 
come an established part of the curric- 
ulum, the librarian continues to look 
for new materials, and notifies the 
teacher when these have been added to 
the library. 

In this librarian-teacher preplanning, 
the developmental library skills of the 
students in the class are discussed. Will 
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a new tool, for example, the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, be intro- 
duced to the class? Does the teacher 
want the librarian to come to the class 
and present the scope, arrangement and 
use of the index? Will the teacher take 
this responsibility and if so, does he want 
such teaching aids as, “How to Use the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical and Other 
Indexes,” prepared by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, sent to his classroom? Will he 
review with the class the types of ma- 
terials available in the library and check 
the students’ skills in using tools and in- 
dexes for the location of books, mag- 
azines, references, pamphlets, and audio- 
visual materials? 

Selecting materials that will best meet 
the requirements of the school is a major 
responsibility of the school librarian 
working in close cooperation with all 


teachers. The librarian must know the 
general characteristics, philosophy and 
objectives of the school he is serving. He 
must know the curriculum, including the 
teaching methods that are used in the 
school. He must check bibliographies in 
texts, resource units, and curriculum 
guides, and arrange to order needed 
titles that are not in the library collec- 
tion. 

The librarian also works with teachers 
in the school’s curriculum development 
program. In the process of organizing 
new units of instruction the librarian in- 
available materials. 


forms teachers of 


This close relationship with teachers in 
curriculum development also helps the 
librarian to have a planned program for 
the selection of materials. If the library 
provides books, magazines, pamphlets, 
films and filmstrips, to stimulate and 


Independent research often begins with correct use of library materials. 
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challenge students, taking into considera- 
tion their potential reading, listening and 
viewing ability plus their developmental 
skills in using materials, the library be- 
comes an effective service agency for the 
school’s program. 


Assisting Guidance 


The library's contribution to the guid- 
ance program of the school is a vital 
aspect of school librarianship. As prep- 
aration for it, it is essential for the librar- 
ian to be familiar with the testing pro- 
gram of the school, especially those 
tests concerned with reading. If such 
instruments as the Iowa Education De- 
velopment Tests are administered to 
sophomores each year, the librarian 
should keep a file of the results of these 
until the students graduate. This battery 
of nine tests is of special interest to 
school librarians because they test the 
student's ability to interpret reading ma- 
terials as well as his ability to use sources 
of information. The student test results 
are given in percentile rank and if the 
librarian studies the scores of the entire 
class, observing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of individual students, he will 
recognize the student who has a frus- 
trated look and who seeks help when 
confronted by Walker's Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, or the classified index of an en- 
cyclopedia. 

Guidance counselors and classroom 
teachers confer with the librarian when 
individual students need help in their 
reading development. When the librarian 
has an understanding of the student’s 
problems he arranges a conference with 
the student. The librarian talks infor- 
mally with the student, discovers his 
reading interests and encourages him to 
broaden his reading pattern. If the librar- 
ian has time, he schedules several confer- 
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ences with this student during the school 
year, so that together they can evaluate 
his reading accomplishment. In the area 
of reading guidance, the library staff also 
gives assistance to individual students in 
locating and using library materials for 
special research papers in the areas of 
the Language Arts, Science, Social 
Studies, Fine Arts, and other subjects 
when this type of assignment is given. 
Teachers and librarians work together to 
help students develop good study tech- 
niques, and to develop an ability to 
evaluate materials, and to become in- 
dependent users of library materials. 
Each school day the library staff assists 
individual students and teachers, groups 
and classes in selecting books for per- 
sonal reading. 

In addition to reading guidance the 
library has important contributions to 


-make to the social guidance program of 


the school. The library should be the 
most pleasant place in the school for 
reading and study. Most students want 
the library to be quiet and orderly be- 
cause they want to read and study in its 
environment. Small groups can work to- 
gether in the conference rooms, and in- 
dividuals or groups can listen to record- 
ings in the listening room and preview 
or review audio-visual materials in the 
preview room. If and when it is neces- 
sary the librarian informs the student of 
the meaning of the word “decorum” and 
helps the student achieve the develop- 
mental task of self-discipline. The librar- 
ian in working with students has many 
opportunities to observe student morale 
in the school. 


Varied Experiences 


The library experiences of the high 
school students have been many and 
varied in the six years of this school’s ex- 
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istence. Library materials are used in 
the art department as supplemental ma- 
terial in nearly all units of study. Books, 
filmstrips and magazines are generally 
drawn from the library and placed on a 
reading shelf for student use in the art 
rooms. Advanced classes are required to 
do individual projects in some area of 
art and are required to supplement these 
projects with the use of at least five refer- 
ences from the library which relate to 
the project that they are working on. 
The library staff is notified when this 
assignment is going to be given. Arrange- 
ments are then made so that four or six 
students may go to the library each day 
and work directly with the librarians who 
help them select the materials that will 
be needed for their individual projects. 

The art students have developed an 
Art Festival which is held each spring 
in the high school library. The festival 
includes a display of projects produced 
during the year by the art students. The 
school dance band or other musical 
groups also contribute to the festival. 
The advanced art classes select one mem- 
ber from their classes to be chairman 
and he in turn appoints various com- 
mittees which plan the design and theme 
of the show. The chairman has a con- 
ference with the librarian so that ar- 
rangements can be made to use the 
facilities of the library. During the festi- 
val students demonstrate in the various 
art media, such as ceramics, oil painting, 
silk screen, water color, enameling, and 
clay sculpture. Opening night of the 
festival is a P.T.A. program and the dis- 
play remains in the library for two days 
so that all students will have an oppor- 
tunity to see the beautiful work that is 
created in the art classes. 

The library contributes to the music 
program in three areas: research, listen- 
ing and recreation. Factual data gleaned 
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from technical books, dictionaries and 
professional magazines are used as back- 
ground for the music which is studied in 
instrumental and vocal classes. The large 
record collection (with scores) is uti- 
lized for comparison in performance and 
styles and for solving technical problems 
which appear in the music under study. 
The Music Interest Club studies the 
scores of the selections while the record- 
ings are being played and gives weekly 
reports on music and musicians that 
have been gathered from current books 
and periodicals. Students are encouraged 
to utilize the listening room during their 
leisure for pleasurable listening as well 
as to read books on music for recrea- 
tional pursuit. 

The following eleventh grade Ameri- 
can Studies’ unit, “An American Culture 
Emerges,” has been selected to illustrate 
how a class of students work in the 
library under the guidance of the teacher 
and librarians, to select and locate the 
materials needed for preparing the as- 
signment. Some students planned to 
write papers, others to give talks or be 
members of a panel discussion group. 
Some of the many facets that the pupils 
explored in this unit were: Immigrants 
Contribute to the American Scene; The 
Rise of an Urban Population; The City 
Creates Change in Social and Cultural 
Scene; Public Education Expands Rap- 
idly; and The Fine Arts Tend to Become 
More Typically American. 

The teacher and the librarian had com- 
piled a bibliography of library materials 
for the unit, and each member of the 
class had a copy of the bibliography 
when the class arrived in the library. 
The students were prepared and eager to 
work; they used the card catalog, 
checked the shelves for books, the in- 
formational file for pamphlets and clip- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Research can help the teacher 
tackle his basic problem, 
that of reconciling individual 


CURRENT developments on the ed- 
ucational front suggest several things. 
One is that if research is to serve educa- 
tion best it will be closely related to 
educational processes significantly in- 
fluencing individual learning. 

Few question that more effective in- 
dividualized instruction is essential for 
the development of the well trained, 
creative and able citizen being de- 
manded for our increasingly complex 
scientific technological society and for 
attacking the high priority problem of 
underachievement. The results of re- 
search efforts focused on this problem, 
perhaps more than anything else, can 
fortify the American ideal of education 
for all children. 


Bennie Carmichael is coordinator of the Pea- 
body Research and Development Program 
and associate professor of education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. David Turney is coordinator 
of research and teacher training at the Pea- 


body Demonstration School and assistant 


professor of education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 
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differences with mass educational procedures. 


Research and Individualization 










Bennie Carmichael 
and David Turney 









For convenience, the main body of re- 
search affecting individualized instruc- 
tion may be divided into two categories: 


(a) investigations of the effects of ad- 


ministrative procedure on _ classroom 
teaching; and (b) direct inquiries into 
teaching methods and processes. 

Within the category of research into 
the effects of administrative procedure 
would be studies of the effects of the 
grouping of pupils, changes in the pat- 
tern of staff organization and so on. 
Studies of the effects of teacher-pupil in- 
teractions are concerned with pupil mo- 
tivation, goal setting, the effect of values 
on performance and similar phenomena 
related to the direct teaching and learn- 
ing activities. 

The relationship between research on 
administrative procedures and the in- 
dividualization of instruction exists be- 
cause of the implicit assumption under- 
lying much of this research. This as- 
sumption is that changes in administra- 
tive procedure are likely to result in 
improved instruction for the individual 
pupil. Because administrative practices 
may encourage, facilitate or stimulate 
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improved individualized instruction in 
the classroom, it is important to consider 
the implication of research proceeding in 
this direction in terms of its help in 
teaching the individual. 


Administrative Procedures 


Present efforts to improve educational 
effectiveness, including individualized in- 
struction, are being concentrated on ad- 
ministrative approaches to improved 
instruction. For purposes of this writing, 
emphasis will be placed upon identify- 
ing the areas from which much assistance 
may be forthcoming to help the teacher 
in teaching the individual rather than 
upon a thorough review of important re- 
search recently completed or being con- 
ducted in the field. 


Nonprofessional Assistance 


Experimentation with new staffing 


patterns involving the use of nonprofes- 
sional assistants to teachers aims at a 


redeployment of teacher time and effort. 
Researchers concerned with studies of 
this nature hope that teachers will be 
able to devote more time to individual 
instruction when they are relieved of 
particular types of work that do not 
require specialized professional knowl- 
edge for adequate performance. The in- 
vestigations of Yale University-Fairfield 
Public Schools, the Bay City Public 
Schools, and the Peabody College-David- 
son County Public Schools suggest that 
the provision of nonprofessional help 
may enable teachers to realize more 
fully, potential abilities for individual- 
ized teaching (10; 2; 22). If the use of 
teacher assistants can promote more ef- 
fective use of the professional skill and 
wisdom of well trained teachers, these 
researchers may make a sizable contribu- 
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tion to the development of individualized 
instruction. 


Special Summer School Programs 


Concern for the intellectual develop- 
ment of gifted young people is, of course, 
related to the more general problem of 
individualizing instructional programs. 
Under the impetus of grants from the 
National Science Foundation a number 
of special programs in mathematics and 
science have been in operation during 
the past summer. And at Western Caro- 
lina College at Cullowhee, North Caro- 
lina, 80 elementary school children from 
the entire state have completed a special 
program for gifted children (21). 

One of the National Science Founda- 
tion programs, conducted jointly by 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
the Tennessee State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and local school systems in 
Tennessee, made use of public school 
buildings and facilities, capitalized upon 
superior teaching ability of public school 
teachers, and utilized the time of young- 
sters to provide enriched, individualized 
instruction for 500 superior high school 
juniors (5). In other NSF programs, 
superior high school students were pro- 
vided instruction on college campuses. 

Studies of these programs include in- 
vestigation of classroom instructional 
procedure. Thus far, though, their major 
contribution has been in the form of 
evidence that unused facilities and 
teaching skill may be employed in the 
summer to increase the opportunity for 
meeting the needs of individuals. 


Grouping for Instruction 


Once again homogeneous grouping is 
being employed in experiments designed 
to improve the quality of education re- 
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ceived by individual pupils. Hopes for 
improved teaching as a result of such 
administrative changes rest on an as- 
sumption that teachers will be able to 
meet the needs of individual pupils more 
adequately if the range of academic 
ability is narrowed. 

Research evidence on the effectiveness 
of this device remains equivocal. Perhaps 
this is true because so many different 
criteria may be employed for the organ- 
ization of the groups, and because it is 
so difficult to establish a causal relation- 
ship between the administrative organ- 
ization employed and_ the _ results 
obtained. 

It is hoped that newer studies may 
make available some definitive answers 
to this problem of crucial interest to 
classroom teachers. Two more recent 
studies at the junior high school level by 
Martin and Severson are of interest in 
this connection (14; 18). 

In theory, many educators object to 
homogeneous grouping on the grounds 
that it fosters the development of un- 
democratic attitudes. Again research 
does not provide conclusive answers to 
this contention; however, Johnson and 
Baldwin present evidence that pupils 
with little academic ability are subject 
to considerable social isolation in the 
more heterogeneous class 
groupings (11; 1). 

It is hoped that continued research 
effort in this area will uncover important 
facts about the effect of the structure of 


prevalent 


the group on the development of demo- 


cratic values. 


Abolishing Grade Level Divisions 


The Marlboro County School District, 
Bennettsville, South Carolina, has been 
developing for the past four years an 
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instructional program which, in effect, 
has abolished grade level demarcations. 
In the program, with instruction geared 
to the individual and. without the con- 
ventional retention or acceleration, no 
pupil repeats any part of a develop- 
mental sequence or skips any part of it. 
The program enables some students to 
advance far beyond the proficiency ex- 
pected of high school students, while 
others may finish their 12 years of formal 
education at a level below the mythical 
high school graduation median. 

The program provides 12 years of pub- 
lic school instruction based at all times 
on a previous level of attainment and 
adapted to the continuing growth and 
development of the individual. 


Televised Instruction 


Current investigations are being made 
in the use of television as a teaching 
medium. These studies suggest that 
there are portions of the content of our 
present educational program that may be 
presented more efficiently and learned 
more effectively by means of televised 
instruction. If this be true, the introduc- 
tion of a considerable amount of tele- 
vised instruction may make possible a 
change in the role of the classroom 
teacher in the direction of a greater em- 
phasis on educational 
treatment. 


diagnosis and 


Because of the impersonal nature of 
televised instruction, however, investiga- 
tors in this area have been concerned 
with the psychological effects such teach- 
ing may have on the individual. Thus 
some important insights into the nature 
of teacher-pupil relationships are appear- 
ing as by-products of this type of re- 
search. The results of experimentation at 
San Francisco State College with tele- 
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vised instruction indicate that there may 
be important differences in the kinds of 
dependency relationships that evolve be- 
tween teacher and student in classroom 
teaching as opposed to televised teach- 
ing (12). A number of important studies 
in this area have been summarized in 
the report, Teaching by Television (7). 


Effects of Teacher-Pupil 
Relationships 


Through the patient efforts of research 
specialists in education and many re- 
lated disciplines we are arriving at a 
more complete picture of what learning 
really is, particularly in terms of the 
direct relationships between teaching 
and learning. As this picture takes shape, 
the role of the teacher continues to take 
on new and more complex dimensions. 

That part of teaching that deals with 
the presentation of a body of facts still 
occupies an important part of the pic- 
ture. Now, however, instead of filling the 
entire frame, this aspect becomes a 
salient feature in a complex of essential 
functions that are dependent upon and 
interrelated with each other. The impor- 
tant question now becomes, “What are 
the things a teacher does that make the 
important difference between a pupil's 
learning or not learning?” Reference is 
made here to a few of the more impor- 
tant teaching functions involved in in- 
dividualized instruction. 


Providing Emotional Support 


The wealth of evidence supporting the 
proposition that learning will take place 
only when the individual does not feel 
threatened is overwhelming. Every ma- 
jor learning theory under present con- 
sideration accepts the fact that fear is 
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the implacable enemy of rational thought 
(9). The personal warmth and under- 
standing of a teacher does more for a 
disturbed child than just provide temp- 
orary relief from anxiety—this support 
frees the mind for intellectual activity. 

Indeed, research presents convincing 
evidence that intellectual growth will not 
only cease, but that cognitive power will 
diminish in situations where children are 
unable to experience the acceptance and 
understanding of an adult. 

The pioneer work of Bowlby, the evi- 
dence supplied by Rogers through re- 
search in counseling, the current studies 
of Redl are a few of the many investiga- 
tions that relate to this essential function 
of the teacher (3; 17; 16). 


Uncovering Values 


If we really wish to know something 
about a child’s capacity for learning, we 
must understand something about his 
aspirations and values. It has been ap- 
parent almost from the beginning that 
the ability measured by intelligence tests 
was not always operational. 

The relationships between capacity to 
perform and the value structure of an 
individual are now only beginning to be 
exposed. There is, however, sufficient evi- 
dence to support a conclusion that the 
goals and aspirations of an individual 
constitute a profound limitation on his 
capacities. 

Research evidence points to the im- 
portant positions occupied by the teacher 
and the peer group in the value forma- 
tion processes. Effective means of work- 
ing with these intangible yet potent 
forces are being developed in experi- 
mental studies. 

Important research efforts related to 
this area would include: (a) early find- 
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ings by Foshay and Wann; (b) the 
psychological investigations of Sherif; 
and (c) the studies on the effect of group 
opinion on values by O. J. Harvey (6; 
19; 8). 


Exploring Goals 


Educational research has _ probably 
made its greatest contribution to the 
definition of this particular function of 
the teacher. Empirical studies of the 
unit plan of instruction and “problem 
centered teaching” have cleared the way 
for the establishment of the kinds of 
teacher-pupil relationships vital to ef- 
fective goal setting in the classroom. 
From the teacher’s point of view, the 
critical problem resides in the difficulty 
of knowing when a specific goal ceases 
to be a threat and becomes a challenge 
to a given individual. 

Educational research can show us how 
to organize our work and conduct our 
teaching so that we can gain the intimate 
knowledge of our pupils necessary to 
effective work in this area. Beyond this 
point, however, the teacher must be 
helped to develop a sensitivity to the 
emotional life of the pupil and the forces 
at work within groups of pupils. Here 
research in group dynamics can be of 
real service to the classroom teacher. By 
becoming acutely conscious of the inter- 
acting forces generated by groups of 
people the teacher can develop the 
sensitivity necessary to effective explora- 
tion of goals with children. 

For the reader interested in research 
in this area reference is made to the 
early studies of Lewin, the compilation 
of studies edited by Benne and Muntyan, 
and the wealth of materials available 
from The National Training Laboratories 
(13; 4; 15). 
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Developing Self-Sustaining 
Educational Effort 


The teacher often is called upon to 
fill the role of surrogate parent for many 
pupils. The problem of managing the 
resulting dependency relationships adds 
to the difficulties all teachers experience 
in guiding their pupils toward the goal 
of continuing self-education. This section 
might be subtitled The Problem of Over 
Teaching, for often the most important 
thing a teacher can do for a pupil is not 
to give the answer. 

In this area, research makes its con- 
tribution through the growing develop- 
ment of self-teaching devices. An out- 
standing result of this type of research 
is the language laboratory with its facili- 
ties for listening, recording and viewing 
(23). Within this facility the student as- 
sumes a large measure of responsibility 
for his own educational progress. 

Further examples of these research- 
developed devices may be noted. These 
are in the form of pacing machines for 


teaching phrase reading and self teach- 
ing workbooks that supply automatic 
correction of errors and immediate re- 
inforcement of correct responses. The 
electronic teaching machines being de- 
veloped by B. F. Skinner represent an 
elaborate effort in this direction (20). 


In summary, the basic problem that 
confronts the classroom teacher who 
wishes to develop individualized meth- 
ods of instruction arises from the neces- 
sity of reconciling individual differences 
with mass educational procedures. Re- 
search, by establishing the value of im- 
proved organizational procedures and by 
isolating the critical interpersonal effects 
of teaching, can support changes in ed- 
ucational practice that will bring us 
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closer to the goal of helping each child 
realize the full potential of his intel- 
lectual capacity. 
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HOLLIS CASWELL used to remind 
his students that, of the many things 
curriculum workers are expected to 


the process of curriculum change. Some 
of us, seeing the realities of a curriculum 
coordinator’s role looming just ahead, 
were compelled to formulate quickly if 
tentatively the process by which people 
change their behavior and _ attitudes. 
When we tested our formulations in field 
situations, we began to sense some of 
the forces that assist and impede change. 
Furthermore, we felt the slowdown that 
comes from giving helpful forces our ill- 
timed or ill-advised assistance. 

In my earlier days as a school adminis- 
trator, I defined curriculum improvement 
simply as curriculum change in the 
“right” direction. I was quite certain that 
I knew what was “right,” and that per- 
sons who did not accord with my views 
were either stubborn or unintelligent. 

Sometimes I have wondered about my 
tendency in subsequent days to condemn 
other people’s resistance to change—and 
then to spend so little time in their pres- 
ence. Mostly I was preoccupied then 
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know, they should probably know best . 





Our Orbits of Change 


A series of beliefs 

may help curriculum workers 
continue to study 

the process of change. 


with inanimate objects, especially with 
textbooks and courses of study. With 
satisfaction I manipulated things and, 
when I got around to them, people. 
Much graduate study and hard ex- 

perience were needed to convince me 
that I myself must change. I think I have 
only partly learned the lesson. Neverthe- 
less I have developed a formulation of 
the change process which, for me at least, 
looks like this: 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

CUES 


[It \\\ 


TO NEW TENSIONS 


FELT NEED; 
TENSION; 
DISEQUILIBRIUM 







NEW 
GOALS EXPERIENCE 
NEW 143 NEW PERCEPTION 
VALUES E(<)- 
“174 \ 
<— ENCOURAGEMENT 
= ™ HELP 


STIMULATION 


For myself, I interpret this diagram as 
follows: 

Some of the stimuli in my environment 
contribute to my readiness for change 
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by creating in me a felt need. This 
need is met, at least in part, by a planned 
or fortuitous experience. Largely as the 
result of this experience or a series of 
experiences, I see myself and my en- 
vironment in a new light. Consequently 
I develop new values, and subsequently 
new goals. Sometimes the new goals 
arouse in me additional needs, and I 
find myself in another orbit of change. 
Because I’m an easily discouraged, easily 
distracted individual, I need encourage- 
ment, help and stimulation during the 
process of change. Also, the nearer my 
newly developed values are to the values 
I hold dear, the more permanent the 
change in me is likely to be. 

Of course, I see dangers and difficulties 
in this learning cycle. For instance, I 
often confuse adverse change with gen- 
uine I know too little 
about the kinds of experiences that create 
with facility desired changes in me. 


improvement. 


Helping Others Change 


If I have trouble with constructive 
change in me, how much more per- 
vasively may I be expected to. have 
trouble in helping others improve them- 
selves! Poorly as I know myself, I know 
the values, temperaments and previous 
experiences of others much less well. 
Often I feel and behave like a surgeon 
who must perform an operation, with the 
occasional cooperation of his patient, 
while the lights are out. 

Despite the dimness of the curriculum 
worker’s perception, he does sometimes 
help other persons change themselves. 
There was, for instance, Miss Buntz, a 
high school English teacher who, it 
seemed to some of us in her school sys- 
tem, remained for a long time unrespon- 
sive to certain needs of her pupils. The 
majority of the graduates of her high 
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school went to work in the offices of 
local business firms. They had needs 
which were related directly to their 
future employment. But Miss Buntz did 
not appear to recognize these needs, 
though she had been “softened” by talk- 
ing with guidance personnel, by reading 
books about general and professional ed- 
ucation, and by inspecting curriculum 
materials from neighboring schools. 

One day Miss Buntz’s principal sug- 
gested that she use her allotted “inter- 
visitation days” in calling on personnel 
directors of local business firms. Two 
days’ experience in business offices 
brought Miss Buntz back to school with 
a desire to teach eleventh and twelfth 
graders about questionnaire forms, let- 
ters of application, and employment 
interviews. During the following months, 
she became a leading campaigner for a 
curriculum oriented to social use as well 
as to classical scholarship. 

Miss Buntz seems to have changed 
rather dramatically. Surely none of us in 
the workaday world is changed as 
dramatically as was St. Paul on the road 
to Damascus. Most of us are changed 
gradually, like the eunuch who was al- 
ready reading the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah when Philip encountered him. Pro- 
fessionally, we have our _ fifty-third 
chapters of Isaiah. Frequently we need 
only a little personal attention, a little 
added explanation to send us beyond 
these chapters into a change orbit. 


Beliefs About Change 


Several years of work with people 
who have changed their behavior and 
attitudes have led me to certain beliefs 
about the conditions under which im- 
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provement in people, and therefore in 
the curriculum, most readily occurs: 

1. People improve with greatest en- 
thusiasm when they detect the desire of 
the change agent to improve himself. 
The argument, “You need changing, and 
I am here to change you,” has slight 
effect. On the contrary, “We have a 
common problem; to solve it, we should 
all improve our competencies” has a 
pleasanter, more convincing ring. 

2. The direction of change should be 
determined cooperatively. My direction 
and your direction may differ. Let us, 
therefore, set our goals carefully and 
cooperatively, that we may proceed to- 
ward them with all appropriate speed. 
Certainly we should try to make sure 
that the proposed change will yield 
improvement. 

3. To promote change, we must iden- 
tify and examine each other's centrally 
held values. This action is difficult and 
time consuming. It requires the best in 
communication—the careful _ listening 
that Carl Rogers talks about, the care- 
ful observing that Daniel Prescott recom- 
mends to teachers. It demands lengthy 
talking together and prolonged watching 
of each other’s behavior, so that we may 
truly say, “We know each other.” 

4. Change often occurs in informal 
settings. The seeds of change are planted, 
and often come to maturity, during 
coffee breaks and at picnics. Formal in- 
service media are needed, but we know 
little more about their effectiveness than 
we know about the effectiveness of shar- 
ing ideas during informal conversation. 

5. We should seek to change ourselves, 
and to help others change themselves, 
through a variety of experiences. We 
merely guess which in-service media 
function consistently best. Because we 
do not know, we should experiment 
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with all of them—workshops, personal 
conferences, directed reading, intervisita- 
tion, and the others—in varied settings. 
Also, we should alter the nature of the 
experiences provided within the media. 

6. We should divide our time, as 
circumstances seem to require, between 
individual and group contacts. Work 
with individuals and work with groups 
have their respective merits. During in- 
dividual conferences, most of us like to 
be stimulated and encouraged, but we 
dislike being told. In group settings, we 
prize both productivity and good human 
relationships. Curriculum workers ap- 
parently need more preparation in both 
individual conferencing and group work. 
As for myself, I still stumble in both 
areas of the curriculum worker’s needed 
competency. 

7. We should act as though we real- 
ized that persons’ resistance to change 
constitutes a major individual difference. 
Not only are some people more generally 
resistant than others, but all of us seem 
to vary in our specific resistances. For ex- 
ample, I have readily learned to hold 
my fishing rod in an unorthodox position, 
but I am unwilling to accede to the hot 
weather fashion of wearing Bermuda 
shorts and knee-high socks. Knowing 
that all of us are more or less resistant 
to change in some areas of our living, 
we should relinquish our role as zealous 
change agents when our zeal promises to 
become offensive. 

8. Whenever possible, change should 
occur in a setting that involves problem 
solving. I believe other people have best 
helped me change when they have 
worked with me to solve one of my 
problems. Occasionally, a problem has 
proved so threatening that I have been 
unable to face it, except in the guise of 
another person’s problem. Certain prob- 
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lems, like the nonconforming and dis- 
turbing behavior of one’s pupils, are 
simply not “respectable,” and can there- 
fore not be easily discussed. As cur- 
riculum workers, we need to do all we 
can to make large numbers of legitimate 
problems respectable, and to help others 
deal with their problems directly or in- 
directly. Often, too, I have been deluded 
into accepting certain problems at their 
face value. We should remember that 
the problem which manifests itself in- 
itially may be only a cover-up for the 
real problem that lies beneath it. 

9. We should try to create and main- 
tain a climate of freedom for those with 
whom we work. This statement rests on 
the thesis that people improve only when 
they feel free to improve. What “my su- 
periors expect of me” often has its foun- 
dation in rumor, allegation, and sus- 
picion. Nevertheless, poorly grounded 
feelings influence behavior. The curric- 
ulum worker simply cannot be too care- 
ful in guarding his words and actions 
against flagrant misinterpretation. The 
little things in life do so often count. 

10. We should seek to keep channels 
of communication open. Here is another 
well-substantiated belief that’s hard to 
put into action. We know so little about 
the psychological static that gets be- 
tween the sender and the receiver of a 
message! Presumably much of the static 
can be cleared by profitably utilized 
face-to-face communication. Good utili- 
zation depends greatly on trying to hear 
what others have to say: by listening 
carefully, by repeating or rephrasing 
people’s comments in their presence, by 
seeming to try to understand. 

11. We should remember that persons 
in status leadership positions have great 
power to satisfy need. Administrators 
and coordinators who have power to dis- 
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pense position, salary, approval, knowl- 
edge, prestige, disciplinary control, and 
even affection should distribute their 
bounty very judiciously. It’s easy to se- 
duce or bludgeon people into temporary, 
unfulfilling change. 

12. Once we have been launched into 
our orbits of change, we often need ad- 
ditional impulses. Beyond simple help 
and encouragement, we may need more 
of the same experiences we had origi- 
nally, or different but related ones. 
Above all, we should not be permitted 
to flounder. Not only the immediate 
process but our potentiality for future 
change may be damaged by frustration. 

13. The curriculum worker, as change 
agent, should operate on a limited num- 
ber of fronts at a given time. “Fighting 
the whole war” is simply too big a proj- 
ect for a mere, puny individual. It’s 
possible for the change agent to find 
himself working with so many people 
that he doesn’t work with any of them 
really well. 

14. A change agent’s success depends 
substantially on his ability to maintain 
his prestige and acceptance. What the 
change agent is and what he does to 
help others lie at the root of his repu- 
tation. While he cannot hope to remain 
completely beyond suspicion, he can 
guard his reputation by every animad- 
version. I wish, for example, I could 
“take back” many a word and several 
deeds that have damaged my effective- 
ness as a curriculum coordinator. 

The preceding statements are, as I 
have said, only a series of beliefs. They 
have been tested little by research but 
much, I think, by experience. They sug- 
gest numerous hypotheses that should 
be tested by curriculum personnel as 
they continue to study the process of 
change. 
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Ours Is a Singing School 


WE HAVE a singing school. Music 
literally floats throughout the building. 

How did this happen? Of course it 
did not happen accidentally. Let me de- 
scribe how a school, an ordinary school, 
became a musical school where teachers 
and children daily experience the thrill, 
an almost scintillating perception of real 
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music enjoyment. Within a span of one 
year our school attitude changed from 
that of apathy towards music to that of 
a group of music lovers. 

This all began early in the school year 
as the principal and the district’s new 
music consultant discussed how the con- 
sultant might work as a resource per- 
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A skilled consultant brings 
the joy of participation in music 
to teachers, pupils and parents. 


son with the main purpose of being 
available to teachers on an “on call” 
basis. We wished to create an atmos- 
phere of teamwork between the consult- 
ant and teachers and break the stereo- 
type “supervisor” concept which teach- 
ers had. 

The intent was to have teachers re- 
quest help from the consultant when he 
came to the building. Somehow, though, 
requests for music consultant help were 
quite meager—that is, until the teachers 
began to prepare an all-school Christ- 
mas festival in which each class pre- 
sented an appropriate part of the pro- 
gram. Individual teacher requests for 
consultant help increased markedly then. 
Direct help was offered in procuring 
music scores for several teachers, con- 
ducting autoharp instruction, and ac- 
companying classes on the piano. Even 
with this special service by the consult- 
ant, he still did not feel a sense of be- 
longing or purpose in the school. 

Then, recognizing a teacher desire for 
improvement in the over-all music pro- 
gram of the school, the principal sug- 
gested that the consultant offer tech- 
nical music instruction to the faculty 
with particular attention to the me- 
chanics of music—note value, sight 


reading, and rote singing. At this point 
the consultant recommended a Gestalt 
approach to music in-service training. 
The essence was to demonstrate the joy 
of music, an approach which succeeded 
in changing our school through the 
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teacher growth, thus creating an en- 
vironment for music appreciation. Re- 
leasing the teaching and learning po- 
tentials of each faculty member as a 
person was the goal. Note the difference 
in the two proposals—the principal fa- 
vored, an intensive, introductory music 
course, while the consultant was able to 
see more value in an approach based 
upon a recognition of teacher accept- 
ance. To the delight of the principal, 
the ensuing months fully demonstrated 
the marked value of the consultant’s ap- 
proach which was utilized in in-service 
meetings. Real music-making began to 
blossom in our school in many ways. 


Work With Teachers 


Beginning in February, the consultant 
conducted weekly workshops for the en- 
tire staff; subsequently principal and 
consultant, in recognizing the wide range 
of individual differences among the 
teachers, decided to have two weekly 
workshops for a six weeks period. One 
group, for teachers more proficient in 
music, provided an opportunity for the 
consultant to expand his offering. In- 
strumental song enrichment, creative in- 
terpretive movement to music, and two 
part music were experienced by this 
group of teachers. 

For the other, less secure group the 
consultant directed his effort toward en- 
abling these teachers to acquire famil- 
iarity with the simpler rudiments of 
music making. Recorders (flute-like in- 
strument) were obtained for the teach- 
ers who learned to play a group of melo- 
dies. Many new songs were taught with 
autoharp accompaniment. One teacher 
who deprecated his musical aptitude 
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listened in a somewhat withdrawn man- 
ner to the singing of a Spanish song by 
the consultant. Because of this teacher's 
Spanish background, the consultant re- 
quested his aid in pronouncing the text. 
Once involved, the teacher was led more 
and more into a successful music ex- 
perience until, before the session ended, 
this teacher sang and led the song for 
the group. We were delighted when, 
the next day, we could hear his chil- 
dren joyfully singing this Spanish song. 
Although the foregoing may sound co- 
incidental it lends insight into the con- 
sultant’s willingness to involve individ- 
ual teachers all the way. He made cer- 
tain that each teacher achieved a “real- 
response” to at least some part of the 
meeting. 

An expanding enthusiasm for these 
sessions, which were held an hour before 


school, was shown by teachers who at- - 


tended not one, but both group meet- 
ings. A particular strength of the con- 
sultant was the manner in which he in- 
volved teachers of varied abilities. Two 
members of the staff, each of whom pos- 
sessed a masters degree in music, as- 
sumed active roles in helping the groups 
largely because their talents were rec- 
ognized in a positive manner by the con- 
sultant. Both teachers contributed whole- 
heartedly toward the success of this 
school learning venture without taking 
any time from their classroom work. 
Before and after school hours, these new 
“resource” teachers helped other teach- 
ers willingly with the autoharp, two and 
three part music, and piano accompani- 
ments. 

By his recognition of these teachers 
the consultant led all the teachers to a 
broader vision, a concept and practice 
of how groups can grow and acquire 
cohesiveness through an individual shar- 
ing of talents. Of course this meant ad- 
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ditional work for these teachers; how- 
ever, both were gratified to witness 
music growth and development through- 
out the school. Appreciation from their 
colleagues served as an ample reward. 
One felt the school changing in concept 
from an institution composed of class- 
room “islands of learning” to a concept 
of one large family where all shared and 
helped one another toward a richer life. 

Careful scrutiny of the manner em- 
ployed by the consultant in teacher in- 
volvement revealed his genuine concern 
for people. Included in the consultant's 
working practices were his genuine fond- 
ness for each teacher and a sincere de- 
sire to help each achieve growth not 
only in music but as a person. A high 
moral regard with a firm belief in the 
democratic process marked each teach- 
ers contact with the consultant. He be- 
lieved in them and their ability so 
strongly that they found it easy to re- 
flect this confidence to their children. 
By building people through his sup- 
portive relationships the consultant thus 
also helped children indirectly. The chil- 
dren benefited through the teachers’ im- 
provement and enthusiasm. 


Patience and Skill 


Equipped with an extensive back- 
ground in professional preparation and 
achievement in his field, the music con- 
sultant always presented himself to 
teachers as a person who was _ their 
friend and coworker. Clearly discernible 
in the consultant was his basic philos- 
ophy about people, a belief that people 
have worth, dignity and ability. No ar- 
tificial subject matter goals were estab- 
lished by the consultant, who realized 
that teacher growth would be gradual 
and would proceed as teachers changed 
their concept of themselves. Developing 
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a feeling of competency in teachers was 
his primary purpose which was accom- 
plished as judged from the single cri- 
terion—teachers’ acceptance, response, 
then initiative. This spirit of competency 
in a difficult area of the curriculum 
began slowly to permeate the school. 

Patience was an important factor ob- 
served in the consultant’s manner. Know- 
ing that growth would be gradual, he 
realized that numerous avenues for 
learning would need to be explored. 
Some stimulus was sought which would 
go beyond teacher workshops to affect- 
ing the work with boys and girls. Chil- 
dren also needed this “real-response” to 
music making. A six weeks’ schedule 
was arranged whereby four groups of 
four classes each met with the consult- 
ant and teachers in the school audito- 
rium twice weekly. During these sessions 
the consultant involved the teachers di- 
rectly by having them participate with 
the children, work with voice parts, sing 
harmony parts, and furnish rhythmic 
accompaniments to some songs. Every- 
body made music—it was grand. An ad- 
vantage in the daily classroom follow- 
up of these sessions accrued in that the 
youngsters had a strong desire now to 
make music. 

Then, because the entire school was 
making music, resources were needed 
constantly in each classroom. Teachers 
began to recognize and utilize the spe- 
cial music abilities of individual young- 
sters. Children were sent to help other 
classes. 

Although consultant visualized 
continuing staff growth as a major out- 
come to be desired, he avoided the pro- 
mulgation of uniform standards. Seek- 
ing to foster individual growth in music 
skills he realized that growth would re- 
sult only when individuals were _in- 
spired to achieve. Teachers and children 


our 
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began to exhibit traits of humility, kind- 
ness, and wholehearted concern for 
others. Children who used to be rather 
unruly and unaware of good school con- 
duct changed as they realized self-worth 
and pride in being a member of the 
school music family. 

During the sessions with the groups 
of four classes, the high standards that 
were obtained seemed to have been mo- 
tivated by the desire of the children to 
learn more music. The children’s con- 
duct in the sessions, in their walking to 
and from the meeting room, was exem- 
plary. A desire to seize the opportunity 
was evident in the children’s manner. 
Real learning was taking place. The con- 
sultant set a pace that was maintained 
enthusiasm and interest con- 
tinued at a high level. 

Inwardly each child was identifying 
himself with this new element and di- 
mension in the school. Daily singing led 
by their teachers in the classroom be- 
came a high point of the day's work. 
With an attitude like this toward music, 
the entire curriculum was infused with 
meaning. Boys and girls were 
achieving more of their potential in the 
creative realm which permeated other 
school activities. 

After the music consultant had worked 
with the teachers and children for four 
weeks, the principal asked them all to 
share their new learnings with the par- 
ents. Accordingly, all children were 
given an opportunity to participate in a 
school chorus. Three hundred children 
responded and this choral group pre- 
sented songs for the parents in a packed 
auditorium after only three practice ses- 
sions. During the program the preschool 
children in the audience joined in the 
singing because they had learned the 
songs at home from their older brothers 
and sisters. The teachers played several 


because 


new 
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numbers on the recorder and although 
they were still somewhat unsure of 
themselves in music-making, their chil- 
dren encouraged them with expressions 
of confidence. The children cheered 
them on. 

The principal and faculty realized 
what had taken place in one semester. 
A “singing school” had emerged through 
the efforts of the new music consultant 
and the faculty. The concept of a “sing- 
ing school” is an ideal, a worthy goal to 
be desired; therefore, when it came to 
fruition we knew instinctively that our 
consultant had succeeded in building 
people—teachers, boys and girls. En- 
dowed with modesty and imbued with 
a zeal to help others our consultant shied 
away from the accolades offered by 
teachers and children. Our consultant 
had gained acceptance. His purpose in 
the school was meaningful. Our consult- 
ant had transformed a school and in the 
process had become inextricably a per- 
vasive influence in the lives of teachers, 
boys and girls. 

The principal wrote these comments 
for the faculty bulletin: “The music con- 
sultant’s contagious enthusiasm, good 
will and skill have permeated our group 
and demonstrated to us how music can 
be enjoyed while we learn with the 
youngsters. In every attempt to convey 
appreciation to him for his hard work, 
he modestly comments, “The faculty co- 
operated in a wonderful way. The con- 
sultant and you teachers have made our 
school a singing school.” 

Just before the program, the consult- 
ant wrote: “I have looked forward to 
our weekly staff get-togethers and our 
rehearsals with a great deal of pleasure. 
I know our program will be a grand 
success—due to the extra effort and time 
you have so freely given toward mak- 
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ing this the fine experience it should be. 
Your warmth and enthusiasm have made 
me feel a part of the family—the won- 
derful family of students and teachers 
at Little Lake School.” 

Numerous outcomes were derived 
from the music consultant’s work with 
groups of teachers. Three fourth grade 
teachers planned an hour period on Fri- 
day afternoons for music enrichment. All 
the children in these three classes and 
a class for the mentally retarded chil- 
dren were given opportunity to partici- 
pate in one of four teacher-led interest 
groups centered around dancing, sing- 
ing, rhythm instruments, and creative 
art. Beyond the enjoyment of this spe- 
cial activity could be seen direct par- 
ticipation by the mentally retarded chil- 
dren with the other children in aesthetic 
appreciation. 

Much of the success of this consult- 
ant seems to have come through a broad 
understanding of life and people _to- 
gether with a knowledge of good educa- 
tional practices. His sensitivity to people 
as individuals, his ability to identify with 
any. group as individuals and his con- 
tagious love of teaching made each meet- 
ing with him somewhat of an adventure 
in understanding one’s self a little bet- 
ter and in building a self respect for 
each person as a guide toward richer 
living. His main purpose seemed to be 
building people rather than bringing an 
understanding of music to us. We grew 
rather dramatic 





musically—and_ with 
results at times. 

We have a singing school, yet we have 
more than that. Through music, we have 
rediscovered our worth as individuals. 
Our defenses are down and we find 
teaching school now an adventure in 


learning to live more fully. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford 


This highly successful text covers the usual topics of educational psychology 
and presents an unusually thorough treatment of the social psychology of the 
classroom and of guidance and counseling. 


Developing Language Skills in the Elementary School 
Harry A. Greene and Walter T. Petty 


NEW. Based on extensive research in the language arts area, this text presents 
the educational philosophy behind the language program and sets forth proven 
methods of developing children’s ability to use language. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO TEACHING 
Deobold B. Van Dalen and Robert W. Brittell 


NEW. This book gives an honest view of the teaching profession and helps 
the student plan in terms of a lifetime career after critically weighing the 
wisdom of becoming a teacher. Self-evaluation forms are included. 


BASIC DIMENSIONS OF ELEMENTARY METHOD 
George A. Beauchamp 


NEW. Designed to eliminate the duplication of methods work in elementary 
school teacher education, this text presents the dimensions of method basic 
to teaching in the elementary grades regardless of the subjects taught. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


J. Houston Banks 


NEW. Alternate chapters of this text first develop arithmetic concepts for 
the teacher at a suitable level of maturity and then treat the same concepts 
from the standpoint of teaching elementary students. 


TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN 


Blanche Jefferson 


NEW. Beautifully illustrated with full color photos of children’s art activities, 
this new text shows how the teacher can best put the philosophy and methods 
of creative expression into practice with children. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION for ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Harold Tannenbaum and Nathan Stillman 


READY IN FEBRUARY. This new book presents a basic philosophy of 
science teaching, an understanding of the nature of children, and _ specific 
ways in which science materials can be used in teaching. 


ALLYN AND BACON «© College Division ¢ Boston 11, Mass. 
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Meeting of the minds... 































































the great and the growing | 


Great and growing minds meet easily and ( 
frequently on the pages of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Instructions for contributors to 
write “for readers of average intelligence 
and education’’ are hardly necessary. ‘ 
Throughout history, most great minds have 


been great teachers—lifted from obscurity t 
to fame by the ability to communicate _ 
clearly inthe classroom oron the printed page. ' 
Of the 6,134 eminent authorities who ‘ 
write for EB, 40 are Nobel Prize winners. 1 
For example, physicist Niels Bohr writes it 
about the Atom, Sir Alexander Fleming t 
about Penicillin, and George Bernard Shaw 
discusses Socialism. Yet in writing for EB, s 
they talk io average high school students, v 
not down to them. Thus, growing minds are J 
challenged and stimulated as they ‘‘consult 
the highest authority.” ke 
] Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, tl 
Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies for use in to- p 
day’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 
For materials prepared espe- d 
cially for teachers and librarians, 
write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 339-MC p 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N, e) 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA B 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD" Ca 
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AN INVITATION to experiment with 
two double periods to replace the typi- 
cal five single periods of 40-45 minutes 
each has been issued to the schools of 
Pennsylvania. This invitation has been 
given by Richard Gibboney, director of 
the Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. Increasingly, secondary schools 
are looking to some such approach to 
provide greater flexibility in scheduling. 

Alexander Frazier, director of the 
Center for School Experimentation, 
Ohio State University, in the April 1959 
issue of The Clearing House, raises some 
questions which should prove helpful 
to schools examining their programs 
along lines suggested by Gibboney’s in- 
vitation to experiment. He asks whether 
it might be better to think of a weekly 
instead of a daily schedule. He also in- 
quires whether the length of the high 
school period is necessarily fixed, or 
whether for at least some subjects a 
shorter period might not be equally ef- 
fective. He also raises a question about 
the merit of extended sequences over a 
period of several years in an effort to 
release some time for the overcrowded 
day and week. Finally, he believes the 
place for independent study should be 
examined. 

THE APPOINTMENT of Florence E. 
Beardsley, director of elementary edu- 
cation, Oregon State Department of Edu- 
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Curiculun News 


Column Editor: Paul R. Klohr 





cation, as a representative of ASCD 
on the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO has been announced. This 
appointment seems to emphasize a grow- 
ing relationship between the work of 
UNESCO and the professional interests 
of individuals and organizations in the 
field of curriculum and _ supervision. 

Again this autumn, Harold Spears, 
superintendent of schools, San Francisco, 
California, participated in a Paris, 
France, meeting of the UNESCO Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on the 
School Curriculum, a committee which 
he served last year as chairman. A typi- 
cal project of this committee has been 
the publication of Curriculum Revision 
and Research which makes available in 
all countries a brief description of pro- 
cedures of curriculum revision and re- 
search in different parts of the world. 

In Delhi, India, December 28 through 
January 6, will be held the tenth world 
conference sponsored by the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship. This conference is 
planned as a contribution to UNESCO’s 
major project on mutual appreciation of 
Eastern and Western cultural values. The 
conference theme: the teacher and his 
work in the modern world. 


OF SPECIAL interest to curriculum 
workers is the Research Memo 1959-7 
“Communities with Ungraded Primary 
Programs’ published by the NEA Re- 
search Division. This 10-page publica- 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FALL 1959 


Golden Books 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 





Grades 5 to High School 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Adapted for Young Readers by FRED | 


Cook from the American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution. A superb record of 
the great opening chapter in our na- 
tion’s history. Spectacular full-color il- 
lustrations throughout. Net price $4.99 


WALT DISNEY’S 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By JANE WERNER WATSON. Via exciting 
text and scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, the young reader is taken to 12 
far, fascinating corners of the world — 
including Thailand, Portugal, Polyne- 
sia, Morocco, the Danube, and the 
Amazon. Net price $4.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 
By EpwarpD L. THROM. From the water 
wheel to the Diesel engine, from Roman 
catapults to atomic reactors — this is 
the story of civil, electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering. A companion to The 
Boy Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

By MITCHELL WILSON. The marvel of 
the human body, its various parts and 
how they work, lucidly explained and 
illustrated with more than 200 color 
paintings. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK OF SCOUTING 
By R. D. Bezucua. The biggest, most 
colorful, most comprehensive collection 
of Boy Scout history, lore, pictures (over 
300 of them) and practical information 
ever assembled in one volume. Brim- 
ming with full-color illustrations, in- 
cluding paintings by Norman Rockwell. 
Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POETRY 
Selected and with commentary, by 
Louis UNTERMEYER. Animal poems, 
story poems, nonsense poems, thought- 
ful poems — 400 in all. Charming color 
illustrations on every page. A volume 
to grow up with and treasure. 

Net price $4.99 


{&= Plus a new Golden Regional Guide, 4 new Library 
of Knowledge Books, a new Capitol Adventure 
Book, and a new series of fiction books for Grades 
5 through 9. Watch for further announcements. 


* 








Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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tion reports communities by name and 
briefly describes the programs. Single 
copies of the Research Memo are avail- 
able free from the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. Also available from the same source 
is a six-page bibliography, “References 
on the Supervision of Instruction.” 

A recent NEA research monograph, 
The Secondary-School Teacher and Li- 
brary Services (1958-M1) reports a 
study of library services as they are 
viewed by secondary school teachers. 
This monograph raises a number of 
questions which groups concerned with 
the improvement of curriculum may 
wish to review. 

A REPORT from Milford Franks, 
president of the Northwest ASCD, states 
that nine of the Oregon colleges will 
participate in a study of the curriculum 
in Portland High Schools. 

FOR distribution in the fall of 1960 


will be a new secondary school physics 
text which is one outgrowth of the proj- 
ect headed by Jerrold R. Zacharias of 
MIT, a project which involved more 
than 200 university physicists, high 
school teachers, and technical experts as 
members of the Physical Science Study 
Committee. This group developed a 
complete high school physics program 
including not only the textbook but also 
educational films, simplified laboratory 
apparatus, manuals, tests, a series of 
books for outside reading, and sugges- 
tions for training teachers. Ay-proxi- 
mately 10,000 copies of preliminary ver- 
sions of the text are now in the hands 
of physicists and high school teachers, 
and again for the third consecutive year, 
it is being used experimentally in more 
than 300 schools. 

Also ready for distribution in the 
latter part of 1960, is to be a series of 
120 biology units prepared by 200 biolo- 
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READER'S — 
DIGEST = 


READING SKILL rae 
BUILDERS 





From the gay cover to the last absorb- 
ing page... eager eyes scan a Reader’s 


Digest Reading Skill Builder. 


All selections are lively Reader’s Digest 
stories and articles, expertly adapted 
to reading levels grades 2-8. 


Exercises following articles challenge 
full comprehension, interpretation, 
word mastery and suggest interesting 


activities. 
* 


Fourteen books, two at each reading level 
SCHOOL PRICE: 
Grades 2-6, 51¢ each. Grades 7-8, 60¢ 





Write to: Dept. SkKx, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


READER’S DIGEST SERVICES, INC., PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ONE FACE IN THE CROWD 


Dear Friend: 


No one is for crowded classrooms. But an impressive gap separates the lay 
and professional viewpoints. 


The parent, often champion of the rights of the individual (his child), sees the 
crowded classroom in terms of the group: the number of students, 
the noise and the teacher’s staggering work load. 


Fortunately, the teacher sees each face in the crowd, not just the class as a 
group. In crowded classrooms, the teacher’s desire to help individuals is often 
thwarted—an experience that can be more tiring than the total work load. 


Relief for our crowded classrooms will have to come in terms of numbers: 
so many more rooms for so many pupils. But in the meantime, it is the teachers’ 
valiant efforts to give individual help that keeps our educational standards high. 


I’ve been told by some teachers that crowded classrooms are excellent 

‘testing grounds”’ for Britannica Junior. Where can the need be greater for 

an encyclopaedia that elementary school children can use without teacher’s help? 
The subject can be located easily in BJ’s unique Ready Reference Index 
Volume—even if other volumes are in use. Every word is written... 

and every chart drawn... exclusively for elementary school children. 


If you would like to have the latest Britannica Junior literature for 
educators and librarians, please send a postcard to me, 
Department 366-MC, at the address above. 


Sincerely, 


(AMCo--e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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gists in secondary schools and colleges, 
working in committees set up by the 
American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences. These units are being developed 
to include films, student study guides, 
and other related materials, reports Dr. 
Oswald Tippo of Yale, chairman of the 
project’s steering committee. 


CAPCI News 


CAPCI developments in several states 
continue to stress efforts in the area 
of individualization of instruction, the 
theme of this issue of EpucaTioNnaL 
LEADERSHIP. 

In Ohio, for example, under the leader- 
ship of a special CAPCI committee, a 
bulletin is to be published soon which 
will present many case studies of how 
schools throughout the state are provid- 
ing for individual differences at various 
grade levels. Chairmen of the subcom- 


mittees in the Ohio CAPCI program: 
Althea Beery, supervisor of elementary 
education, Cincinnati; Margaret Fel- 
singer, College of Education, Ohio Uni- 
versity; Geraldine Craig, College of Ed- 
ucation, Kent State University. Also pro- 
jected for publication is a series of leaf- 
lets to describe specific procedures for 
individualizing instruction. 

The Missouri ASCD planned its two- 
day workshop in October on the topic, 
“Honoring Differences Among Children.” 
Its efforts for the year, according to 
J. E. Morris, state president, will focus 
on the same theme. 

A report of the New York State ASCD 
local action groups formed in seven 
areas of that state seems to reflect what 
individuals working on cooperative ac- 
tion programs in other places are finding. 
A final section of the report titled, “A 
Look Forward,” states: “There has been 
much ‘stirring about’ in curriculum im- 

















—Complete Teacher’s Edition 
for each grade. 

—Sequential map concept de- 
velopment program through- 
out the series. 











Evanston, Illinois 





BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


24 big pictures (22%” x 30”), in color, showing situations 
common to 5- to 7-year-olds. 
a hanger for mounting. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Hard-bound text for Grade 2. 
life that are familiar to children. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


Hard-bound text for Grade 3. 
garding food, clothing, and shelter—where these things come 
from, how they are produced, and how they are transported. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Primary Program 


Packaged in a tube, containing 


Presents phases of community 


Develops understandings re- 


Write for full information 


White Plains, New York 
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provement. There is recognition that 
there have been curriculum improve- 
ment efforts and instructional improve- 
ment programs being carried forward by 
the State Education Department, pro- 
fessional organization efforts, college 
and_ university and _ local 
school system planning and work. As we 
see it, the cooperative action program 
described in this brief report is a needed 
and a natural extension of these pro- 
grams and efforts which have been tak- 
ing place. The NYSASCD action pro- 
gram is aimed at ways of helping these 


influences, 


Junior High School 
(Continued from page 83) 


suggested are a recognition of the unique 
nature and worth of each student, the 
fulfilling of the heritage of the American 
Dream for each child. Whether or not 
individualization can be achieved in a 
classroom situation may depend in part 


School Library 
(Continued from page 95) 


pings, used reference indexes for spec- 
ial problems and the periodical index 
for recent information. The classroom 
teacher and the librarians also helped 
the students, answering questions and 
helping them locate materials that were 
needed for their special assignments. 
During this past school year, the 
library was open on five Saturday morn- 
ings. Students had an opportunity to 
utilize library materials from 9 a.m. to 
12 noon. Seventy-two students took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and ex- 
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established and still developing curricu- 
lum improvement efforts to bring about 
a greater impact on instructional im- 
provement within local school systems.” 

Members who served as chairmen for 
the local action committee are: Stanley 
Applegate, Manhasset; Perry Brown, 
Niagara Falls; Paul Halverson, Syracuse; 
Edna Hedger, Mt. Kisco; Bernard Kin- 
sella, Rochester; Joseph Leese, Albany; 
and O. Ward Satterlee, Potsdam. 


—Paut R. Kionr, assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


upon whether or not the teacher at- 
tempts to provide for all the individuals 
represented, or whether he is willing 
to recognize the importance of develop- 
ing an environment of method, ma- 
terials and motivation in which each 
child can find identity, purpose and 
achievement. 


pressed appreciation to the library staff 
for this new service. 

At the end of the school year the 
library staff was pleased to discover, 
when tabulating statistics for the yearly 
report to the administration, that 1084 
class groups had been brought to the 
library by teachers. The school library 
becomes a vital agency of the educational 
program when administrators, teachers 
and librarians work together creating 
plans for individualized instruction. They 
provide opportunities for real library ex- 
perience and meaningful library instruc- 
tion at the time when students are ready 
for the experience. 
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Column Editor: Walter B. Waetjen 
Contributors: Jack R. Frymier and Group’ 


A Case Study of Achievement 


“EVERYBODY talks about research. 
Why don’t we do some?” With this 
question in mind, a dozen participants 
at the December 1958 ASCD Research 
Institute on “Underdeveloped Capacity 
to Learn” gathered in the Burlington 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., and began 
producing as well as consuming research. 

During the days that followed, this 
study group gradually defined a problem 
and isolated major areas of concern to 
be examined. By the end of the week 
they had posed the question, “Which 
students in our schools are underachiev- 
ers and what are they like?” Members 
of the group agreed to attempt to carry 
out the project during the remaining 
months of that school year, and one per- 
son was appointed to coordinate the 
study. 

‘Persons who collected data were: Amanda 
Herring, Tulsa, Oklahoma; A. R. Meyer, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Sam Sniderman, Highland Park, Michi- 
gan; Cordelia Stiles, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
V. V. Kniseley, San Bernardino, California; and 
Alma Brown and John Dewar, Overland Park, 
Kansas. 

Persons who participated in defining problem 
and procedures but who did not collect data 
were: James R. Albert, Greeley, Colorado; Vir- 
ginia Benson and Orlo Day, Fairfax, Virginia; 
Durlyn E. Wade, Northport, New York; Jerald 
Strickland, Sarasota, Florida; and John A. Per- 
menter, Rockville, Maryland. 


Coordinator of the group was: Jack R. Fry- 
mier, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
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These 12 persons, all but one from 
various public school systems across the 
United States, continued through corres- 
pondence to refine their problem and 
procedures during the weeks that fol- 
lowed. Finally they agreed upon com- 
mon definitions and common methods. 

Underachievers were defined as those 
persons who, at the fourth grade level, 
were achieving two or more years below 
their expected level of achievement as 
indicated by intelligence quotients. That 
is, if a fourth grade youngster had an 
IQ of 100 he was expected to achieve 
at fourth grade level on a battery-type 
achievement test. A student with an 
IQ of 90 was expected to achieve at 
third grade level, whereas sixth grade 
achievement was expected of one with 
an IQ of 120. 

Specifically, the formula for deter- 
mining expected achievement level in- 
volved equating an IQ of 100 with fourth 
grade achievement, and then varying 
either way from 100 so that one point 
of IQ was considered potentially equiva- 
lent to one tenth of a year’s achievement 
as measured by a standardized, battery- 
type test. This definition was meant to 
be “severe”; those persons who were 
achieving two or more grade levels below 
expected grade level as defined would 
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PRESENTING 


. « « «New and Exciting Materials 


for the improvement of 


READING and SPELLING 


MORTON BOTEL, Ed.D. 


Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant 
Public Schools of Bucks County 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM 


An Individualized Spelling Program for all Grades 
THE FIRST DICTIONARY AND MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER 


Grades 1 and 2. ex .63 Net* 
THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER 

Grades 3 to 12 .78 Net 
THE MULTI-LEVEL GUIDEBOOK .66 Net 


THE INTERESTING READING SERIES 


High Interest—Easy-to-Read Books for Elementary and Secondary Grades 


TEN GREAT MOMENTS IN SPORTS 
MARY ELIZABETH AND MR. LINCOLN 
BURIED GOLD 
GREAT MOMENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE MYSTERY OF BROKEN WHEEL RANCH ( 
EXCITING JOBS J 
(Other titles in preparation) 
All Readers priced at.........0000.. 87 Net 
MULTI-LEVEL READING SKILLTEXT 
An Individualized Activity Book .72 Net 
HOW TO TEACH READING . 1.20 Net 


*Plus postage on all books. 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


102 South Allen Street State College, Pennsylvania 


COMING 
SOON! 
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below capacity. 

Having thus defined underachieve- 
ment and having recognized many of 
the limitations and reservations involved 
regarding intelligence tests, achievement 
tests, and the relationships between the 
two, the group proceeded to set for 
itself the following specific problems: 


1. Which children who were in fourth 
grade four years ago (1954-55) were 
underachievers at that time? 

2. Which children so identified who 
are now in the eighth grade are still 
underachievers, and which ones have 
become achievers during the four year 


period? 
3. What are these children like phys- 
ically, socially, emotionally, and_ intel- 


lectually, and are there any differences 
between those who are now achievers 
and those who are still underachievers? 


This was to be essentially an explora- 
tory, descriptive-type study, hence no 
specific hypotheses were projected. The 
members of the group felt that it was 
important to examine several aspects of 
the status of underachievers before mak- 
ing any effort to look at causal factors. 

Several members met in Cincinnati 
at the national conference for a final 
discussion, and by April 1 the process of 
gathering data had begun. 

With only two months remaining, the 
usual pressures of professional routine 
began to take their toll. Some people 
continued to express interest in the proj- 
ect, but felt the June 1 deadline was 
too pressing. Others, because of im- 
pending changes in employment or 
superintendencies, found themselves un- 
able to continue as planned. By the first 
of June, however, six persons had com- 
pleted data gathering and submitted it 
to the coordinator for collating. 
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One hundred twenty underachievers 
were identified in six different school 
systems across the country. Data on 116 
of these were collected and included: 
age, sex, IQ, reading level, degree of 
underachievement, school absences, size 
of family, parents’ educational level, 
physical condition, number of schools at- 
tended from first to eighth grade, num- 
ber of times retarded, teachers’ estimate 
of their motivation toward school, an 
estimate of their self concept, and re- 
sults indicating the extent to which they 
were “test anxious.” 

Since these data are currently being 
tabulated and only tentative conclusions 
are available, a more complete report 
will be issued later. At the present time, 
however, it looks as though the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be warranted: 
underachievers tend to have IQ’s con- 
siderably above normal; they generally 
are “middle” children, having both older 
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and younger siblings; they have attended 
several different schools, usually at least 
three or four, by the time they are in 
the eighth grade; they apparently see 
themselves as being impatient, honest, 
and friendly, but not as popular, intelli- 
gent, dependable, unkind, or unhappy; 
their parents have finished about eleven 
years of schooling; they have not been 
held back in their school work by non- 
promotion; many are chronic absentees. 

As a result of this project a meeting 
was held in Washington, D. C., late in 
June regarding the possibility of apply- 
ing for a U. S. Office of Education con- 
tract to extend the study. A member of 
the ASCD staff, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the coordinator of the project, 
and a research director from one of the 
participating school districts were in- 
volved. Plans are presently under way to 
request such funds. 

This research project is a study of 
achievement. People who are concerned 
about educational problems can, with 
encouragement and assistance, carry out 
significant and meaningful explorations 
into important problems in their own 
schools. Interested curriculum people 
can conceptualize and conduct worth- 
while research if they are aided and stim- 
ulated by competent professional leader- 
ship. 

If involvement in research is one way 
to facilitate the implementation of re- 
search results into school practice, this 
project would seem to indicate that find- 
ing ways and means of focusing various 
kinds of energies on a common problem 
is important. For the group conducting 
this study, the Fourth ASCD Research 
Institute accomplished this very well. 

—Jack R. FryMIeER is associate pro- 
fessor of education, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 
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NOTE: Various faculty members of 
the School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity have assisted the editor of this 
column by appraising materials in their 
respective fields: Leroy Hull in the 
Junior Division, George Johnson in Radio 
and Television, Fred Mills in Art Edu- 
cation, Robert H. Shaffer in College 
Student Activities, and Ronald Welch in 
Elementary Arithmetic. 


Los Angeles City School Districts. An 
Experiment in Instructional TV in the 
Los Angeles Junior Colleges. Harold 
B. Owen and George H. Goody, Divi- 
sion of Extension and Higher Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City School Districts. 
January 1959. 32 p. (No price indi- 
cated. ) 

This is a clearly organized and con- 
cise description of a low cost closed cir- 
cuit television teaching project in two 
local junior colleges. The report is well 
illustrated and attractively presented. 
The experiment was begun in June 1956 
and was designed to run through June 
1959. The results of the current research 
are similar to results at the end of the 
first semester; unfortunately, the data 
upon which the results are based are 
not presented. 

Conclusions are essentially the same 
as those found in other such projects. 
Familiar questions are raised about class 
size, personal contact between teacher 
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Column Editor: Arthur Hoppe 


and learners, and the proper design and 
equipment of rooms for television classes. 
For schools contemplating similar tele- 
vision programs, the bulletin has many 
suggestions relating to problems, pro- 
cedures, equipment and organization. 


Los Angeles City Schools, Division of 
Instructional Services, Audio-Visual 
Section. Catalog of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials for Fifth Grade Social Studies. 
Publication No. EC-166. Revised 1958. 
53 p. Also Sixth Grade Social Studies. 
Publication No. EC-173. Revised 1959. 
108 p. 


These catalogs contain listings of mo- 
tion pictures, filmstrips, slides, charts, 
pictures and transcriptions available to 
Los Angeles teachers of social studies. 
The catalogs were developed to im- 
plement instructional guides already in 
use in elementary schools. Selections 
were previewed by committees including 
teachers, principals and _ supervisors. 
Clear and interesting illustrations high- 
light a good deal of routine information 
and suggestions at the beginning—on 
the use of audio-visual materials, order- 
ing, operation and care of equipment. 
At the end of each catalog are a com- 
plete subject and title index and a direc- 
tory of publishers. The bulletins are well 
organized and attractively presented. 

The fifth grade booklet is concerned 
with the colonization, settlement and ex- 
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pansion of the United States. The sixth 
grade topics are the United States today, 
Canada and Latin America. Although 
the catalogs were designed for a specific 
locale, the items included could be used 
selectively by teachers anywhere to suit 
their special purposes. Perhaps more im- 
portant, such bulletins could well pro- 
vide suggestive help for audio-visual 
supervisors or for faculty groups intent 
upon building catalogs of instructional 
resources appropriate for their own top- 
ics, their own communities, and their 
own purposes. 


Cincinnati Public Schools. Art Educa- 
tion: Grades Seven, Eight, Nine. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin Number 50. Board of 
Education, 608 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. March 1958. 169 p. 
(No price indicated. ) 


A large committee including repre- 
sentatives from each junior high school 
in Cincinnati worked for two years to 
produce this guide. It is concise and 
comprehensive. The suggested art pro- 
gram is broad and exploratory, with 
emphasis on design and craftsmanship. 
There are many sound ideas worthy of 
consideration by beginners as well as 
by more experienced teachers of art. 

An elaborate discussion of purposes, 
principles and procedures is presented 
in Part One. This includes sections on 
art values; the nature and needs of 
junior high pupils; the role of the 
teacher; organization of the program; 
interrelationships among art, 
school and community; planning and 
managing the art center; and evaluating 
outcomes in art. Part Two presents in- 
structional processes in over 60 different 
media, including materials, methods and 
bibliography for each one. Finally, there 
are many materials, formulas, additional 
readings and _ instructional resources. 


home, 
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This bulletin should prove a most useful 
guide to those teachers who wish to 
provide a broad and flexible program 
for creative learning in art. 
Minneapolis Public Schools. Minnea- 
polis, Its People, History, Resources, 
and Government. Minneapolis: the 

Schools. 1959. 137 p. (No price indi- 

cated. ) 

Social studies teachers in grade nine 
in Minneapolis have available in this 
document a rather comprehensive de- 
scription of conditions and resources in 
their community. The manuscript was 
prepared by Floyd Pearson, after the 
project had been initiated and certain 
guidelines set by the Secondary School 
Social Studies Committee. Although a 
great deal of factual information is pro- 
vided, the sources of data are omitted. 
The bulletin is intended to provide stim- 
ulation for further study, for example, 
through visual aids, field trips and sur- 
veys. The major topics developed in the 
four chapters include: factors of eco- 
nomic geography and human resources, 
cultural, recreational, health and wel- 
fare activities, education and govern- 
ment. 

This product is mainly valuable to 
teachers in Minneapolis, but it has large 
suggestive value for teachers in every 
other community. Social studies teachers, 
teachers new to the community and, 
indeed, every teacher can benefit from 
such a booklet as this. Of course, broad 
participation in the development of this 
type of-bulletin could be a valuable in- 
service activity. Such participation would 
tend to insure study and knowledge of 
one’s town and a more efficient use of 
its total resources for education. 


—ArTHUR Hoppr, associate professor 
of education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
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The Nongraded Elementary School. 
John I. Goodlad and Robert H. An- 
derson. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1959. 248 p. 


The American lay public is expressing 
great concern over the quality of today’s 
elementary education. Voices from all 
sides are urging that higher standards 
be adopted and that the “unnecessary” 
emphasis on social adjustment be cur- 
tailed or eliminated. Many a professional 
educator finds himself in a position of 
having to defend current school practice 
or yield to these pressures from the 
public. 

Current practice is difficult to defend, 
and the hue and cry for higher educa- 
tional standards is not easy to answer 
without attention to a number of con- 
comitant concerns. If we are to give 
major attention to quality, to higher 
standards of academic work, what will 
this mean for promotion and nonpromo- 
tion? for success and failure? for report- 
ing to parents? for mental health of both 
children and teachers? 

Goodlad and Anderson, in The Non- 
graded Elementary School, suggest that 
one place we may look for some answers 
to these questions is within the organiza- 
tion of the elementary school. Their book, 
then, proposes a system of organization 
which will take into account the things 
we now know about children, about 
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learning, and about curriculum. The 
first three chapters discuss pupil realities 
with which elementary teachers must 
deal, the problem of promotion and re- 
tention, and the historical development 
of the graded structure. The third chap- 
ter leads also into an account of the 
emergence of the nongraded structure 
in a number of places. The next four 
chapters are entitled, “The Nongraded 
School in Operation,” with examples 
from several communities with non- 
graded programs; “Modern Theories of 
Curriculum and the Nongraded School 
of Today and Tomorrow”; “Reporting 
Pupil Progress in the Nongraded School’; 
and “Toward Realistic Standards and 
Sound Mental Health.” Chapter 8, de- 
scribing the establishment of the non- 
graded school, includes a_short-story- 
like account of one (hypothetical ) com- 
munity’s experience in making the transi- 
tion to nongraded structure, and Chapter 
9 deals with “The Elementary School of 
Tomorrow.” 

Throughout the book the authors stress 
the need for professional educators to 
take account of research findings. The 
twentieth century has given us vast 
amounts of new knowledge about chil- 
dren and about the learning process, 
yet much of this knowledge has not yet 
had any impact on school practice. While 
the nongraded elementary school is 
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merely an organizational arrangement, 
the important consideration is that it 
seems to be an arrangement which helps 
teachers to take into account the things 
we know about children and about learn- 
ing. 

This is a book which, in the reviewer's 
opinion, should be called to the attention 
of every person connected professionally 
with elementary education programs— 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, 
others. It is more than a description of 
a plan of organization, for it points out 
and develops basic ideas about curricu- 
lum which must be considered within 
any organization. It is at one time both 
theoretical and practical. It gives a basis 
for many of the important decisions 
which teachers and administrators must 
make in elementary education, and offers 
specific helps in terms of necessary steps 
toward the improvement of the total 
elementary school program. 
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The content of the book itself is excit- 
ing. The results of all the available re- 
search on promotion and nonpromotion 
are summarized. The comprehensive 
bibliography alone makes the book one 
which professional educators will want 
to own. And an appendix, listing all 
communities in which nongraded pro- 
grams are or have been in existence, will 
be of particular interest to those schools 
seeking to make organizational or cur- 
ricular changes. This appendix is based 
on studies carried on by the authors by 
means of questionnaires in 1957 and 
1958, and describes briefly the character- 
istics of each program and the person 
who might be contacted for further 
information about it. 

The profession has needed this book 
for some time. Goodlad and Anderson 
have referred to the topic in articles in 


‘various professional journals during the 


past few years. Here their ideas are 
pulled together as a challenge to all 
elementary schools seeking to provide 
better instruction for their pupils. 
Whether or not a school is interested in 
nongraded organization, its staff will find 
in this book the issues which must be 
faced in moving toward the elementary 
school of tomorrow. 


—Reviewed by EvizasetH Z. Howarp, 
instructor in education, The University 
of Chicago, Illinois. 


The American Secondary School in 


Action. Philip W. Perdew. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. 


In the preface the author makes the 
following statements: 

To help the prospective teacher under- 
stand both the practical and the theoretical 
aspects of teaching, this book combines 
analyses of numerous hypothetical but real- 
istic narratives of incidents in secondary 
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schools with discussions of various aspects 
of secondary education in America. 

The preparation of this book on secondary 
education grows out of the author’s ex- 
perience in the instructing of college stu- 
dents preparing to teach in American 
schools. The students were involved in ex- 
tensive laboratory experience in junior and 
senior high schools, but no textbook avail- 
able related this practical experience in the 
schools to their education courses. This book 
was written to fill the need for such a book. 


If this book is to represent the sub- 
stance of the reading to be accomplished 
by the students, it seems to your re- 
viewer superficial. If, on the other hand, 
it is to be used as a guide to observations 
which can be made, or ideas to be dis- 
cussed after some reading in primary 
source material, it will serve better. The 
following paragraph is an attempt to 
clarify this generalization. 

Chapter six is titled, “Guidance.” In 
this chapter, among other things, the 
author lists the headings used for groups 
of items in the SRA Youth Inventory 
and the Mooney Problems Check List. 
He also lists the titles from a series of 
books and a series of pamphlets used in 
guidance work. If the students are but 
to read these headings and titles, the 
charge “superficial” seems justified. If, 
on the other hand, they are to study the 
work of Mooney or read some of the 
books or pamphlets, the text would serve 
as a useful guide to such procedures. 
Chapter nine, to take another example, 
is titled, “Philosophy of Secondary Edu- 
cation.” This chapter contains neither 
a quotation from nor a reference to a 
work in philosophy, and the _bibliog- 
raphy lists only works by modern Amer- 
ican writers. 

In contrast to the foregoing examples 
is the handling of the topic “Evaluation.” 
Although this topic is discussed primarily 
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in the chapter, “Appraising Pupil Prog- 
ress,” there are additional useful thoughts 
about the topic in several other chapters. 
The introduction to evaluation afforded 
by the author is probably as useful as 
anything short of specialized work in 
the field can be. It seems quite appropri- 
ate for those planning to enter the teach- 
ing profession with the A.B. degree. 

Your reviewer has but two major dif- 
ferences of opinion with the author. The 
first of these is with regard to learning 
theory.. The author sees fit to include a 
“vocabulary” at the end of each chapter, 
for, as he says on page 19, “the reader 
will increase his understanding by re- 
viewing the vocabulary carefully, making 
sure that each term has meaning for him 
in its application to education.” I do not 
believe that anything short of the study 
of words in context will lead to the 
development of meaning, and one could 
readily contend that the following vo- 
cabulary (the list is the first ten terms 
from the “vocabulary” on page 19) 
already has meaning for college students: 
“Secondary school, Principal, Instruction, 
Instructional leader, Instructional pro- 
gram, Learning, Social worker, Planning, 
Curriculum, Extra-curriculum.” 

The second major difference of opinion 
is about a number of statements which 
the author uses in connection with his 
development of the term, “adolescence.” 
Admittedly these are out of context here, 
but in or out of context these seem to 
tend to underestimate the experiences 
and observational powers of college stu- 
dents: (a) Page 27, “The development 
of sexual maturity is inevitable in all 
persons except the most abnormal.” (b) 
Page 30, “How often actions of adults 
are called ‘childish’ simply because that 
is what they are! Not all adults are 
mature.” (c) Page 33, “Adolescent awk- 
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THE THIRD CURRICULUM 


By Robert W. Frederick. This new, forward-looking text treats student 
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wardness is readily observable in a 
junior high school.” (d) Page 34, “The 
shape of the body alters as young people 
go through adolescence.” (e) Page 35, 
“Normal development in adolescents has 
a wide range.” (f) Page 38, “Hetero- 
sexual relationships can be a source of 
great pleasure or severe disappointment 
for adolescents.” Also on that page, “Our 
society expects young men to acquire 
masculine characteristics and behavior 
and young women to be feminine.” 

For some purposes this volume will 
probably serve well. If you have these 
purposes in mind you may find that Mr. 
Perdew has written a book which you 
will want to use. 


—Reviewed by Joun R. GINTHER, 
assistant professor of education, The 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 


Dynamics of Curriculum Improve- 
ment. Philo T. Pritskau. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. 


This volume, written for classroom 
teachers, administrators, curriculum 
workers, supervisors, parents and _ stu- 
dents involved in advanced and graduate 
study, has as its guiding principle “ 
that curriculum improvement is equated 
with teaching.” Through treatment of 
such topics as Some Principles of Cur- 
riculum Improvement, Conditions for 
Continuous Curriculum Improvement, 
Developing Conditions for Learning, 
Developing Direction in Instruction, 
Using Children’s Values to Promote 
Learning, and Developing an Environ- 
ment of Ideas, the author attempts to 
give direction to curriculum improve- 
ment. 

We may expect that a volume dealing 
with curriculum improvement would 
meet certain criteria: (a) It would con- 
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cern itself with those problems which 
are identified as curricular ones—selec- 
tion and formulation of objectives, selec- 
tion and organization of learning activi- 
ties, and evaluation of the educational 
program; (b) It would present a con- 
ceptual framework which allows the 
reader to see all the “parts” of curriculum 
and its improvement and how they fit 
together to make the whole; (c) It 
would present ideas in clear and under- 
standable language which reflects care- 
ful, logical reasoning. 

Pritzkau’s volume falls short of meeting 
these criteria. It identifies and deals 
with only one of the curricular questions 
listed above, that of learning activities. 
How this is related to the remainder of 
the questions or in what way is not dis- 
cussed; there is no over-all framework 
in which to place this piece of the cur- 
riculum puzzle. The reader must be will- 
ing to forget that there are considera- 
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tions other than learning activities and 
assume that situations in the classroom, 
like Topsy, just grew, or he must read 
between the lines and try to infer some 
theoretical basis for the ideas developed 
in this volume. 

Furthermore, it is hard at times to 
follow the reasoning in the text. Even 
if the reader accepts the author's point 
of view regarding curriculum improve- 
ment and attempts to follow his develop- 
ment of it, the reader is confronted with 
such statements as these: “Any set of 
conditions which is provided by teachers, 
children, principal, and citizens to im- 
prove learning experiences for children 
can be classified as curriculum develop- 
ment” (page 4); “In some school systems, 
the staff has already equated the task 
of curriculum development to teaching” 
(page 4); . classroom practices are 
synonymous with curriculum improve- 
ment” (page 98); and “The conditions 
for learning are equated with curriculum 
development” (page 33). It seems safe 
to say that conditions for learning and 
teaching are not the same, but in the 
instances quoted they are equated with 
the same thing, which might lead one 
to believe that somehow they are equated 
with each other. This shift in meaning 
makes it difficult to know just what is 
meant at any given time by curriculum 
improvement and how other ideas de- 
veloped by the author may be related 
to it. 

Another kind of distraction 
throughout this volume is the belaboring 
of obvious points without making clear 
the relevance of the point to the dis- 
cussion, or ultimately to curriculum im- 
provement. For example, after stating 
that one way in which values are ac- 
quired is through various kinds of inter- 


found 
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personal relations the following illustra- 
tion is given: 


The “back fence” relationship may be pro- 
ductive of meanings for educational direc- 
tion. A form of face-to-face relationship 
which is all too frequently lost sight of and 
which seems to be disappearing from the 
neighborhood scene, is that of the “back 
fence” relationship. This is a situation where- 
in one person casually at work with some 
backyard duties looks and observes that 
his neighbor is engaged in a similar occupa- 
tion. After some effort with these duties, 
one or the other senses that a breaking point 
is in order. Consequently, one or the other 
goes to the fence and throws out some 
casual remark which eventuates in a sort 
of “passing the time of day” chatter. .. . As 
the concern over plants or some other idea 
continues, one can conceive of a situation 
of complete absorption which may result in 
the expansion of interests which can be pur- 


. sued together. In any event, it is obvious that 


there are in this neighbor relationship some 
ingredients for mutual productiveness of 
ideas and satisfying value patterns. (p. 141) 

The author is to be commended for 
his concern with the necessity for im- 
proving learning conditions, for dealing 
with more significant ideas, for recog- 
nizing the importance of teacher involve- 
ment in curriculum improvement, for 
exhorting educators to take into account 
values, human relationships, emotions, 
and communication in curriculum im- 
provement. But his failure to develop 
a conceptual framework into which these 
and other considerations are system- 
atically fitted will be a disappointment 
to those seeking theoretical and practical 
guidance in curriculum improvement. 


—Reviewed by Marcaret AMMONS, 
research associate in curriculum, The 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 
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Discussion Groups 
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Announce an Important New Seri 


CARNEGIE SERIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Charged to explore the most significant 


problems of American Education. 


The first volumes: 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY 


by Dr. James Bryant Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity and former Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Now Available. 


AUTONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES: 


The Challenge of Coordination by Lyman A. Glenny, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Government, Sacramento State College. Now Available. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: 


A Study of University-College Programs in Business Administration 
by Dr. Frank C. Pierson, Director, Survey of Business Education, 
Swarthmore College. In Press. 


























